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Forward 


The celebration of this centennial has 
been inspired by the ideals of those early 
Colonists who with courage, endurance and 
faith founded our town. Their ideals have 
been a guide for all of the plans of this cele- 
bration. Our community still reflects the re- 
ligious culture and thrifty influence of it’s 
founders. 


The richest heritage we have is the simple 
stcry of our forefathers who came into this 
western prairie and wilderness and planted 
our state, homes, schools, and churches. We 
cannot know the complete story as many of 
the accounts are meager and contradictory. 
It is our purpose to reveal a portion of these 
accounts to the best of our ability. In so doing 
this generation and future generations will 
have a brief history of our village. 


t is the hope cf the Centennial Committee 
Inc., to place a bronze Memorial in the park 
with an inscription of dedication to the pio- 
neers. This will keep future generations mind- 
ful of the Centenary Year 1956. 
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Dedication 


1856 - 1956 


a 


MOLINE 


Founder of Aig < 


“A people that takes no pride in the 
notable achievements of remote ancestors will 
never achieve anything worthy to be remem- 
berecd by remote generations.” 


MACAULEY 


We find in the history of Atkinson the 
history of a people who possessed great energy, 
integrity, self reliance, honesty and foresight. 
These traits have helped to build a community 
of lasting and brotherly bonds. Their sons 
and daughters have been well prepared to 
take their places in the world. 

To these pioneers and to the people of 
Atkinson today, we dedicate this book. 
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Prologue 


(By Mrs. Grace Whitted) 


Near the winding Mississippi, 

Near the rivers Green and Rock, 
Dwelt the Indians, mighty tribesmen; 
Farmers, hunters, traders, 

On the land so rich and fertile 

Dwelt the tribes of Winnebago. 


On the prairies lived the rabbit, 
Prairie chickens, deer and bear; 
Raccoon, mink, oppossum 

And buffalo with hides so rare; 
Furnished food, the clothing, shelter 
For the papoose, squaw and brave. 


Then came the white men, the Frenchmen, 
Came the English, Dutch and Yankees; 
All to settle on the land 

Of the Indian’s Winnebago; 

There to plant, to reap, to harvest, 

On the fertile land of the Winnebagos. 


Soon with chugiging, smoking engines, 
On, on moved the railroads, 

Moved the railroads ever westward; 
Bringing numbers upon numbers 

Of the white men pushing westward, 
Preachers, priests, traders and pioneers. 


Of these white men some were willing 
Just to settle in a village, 

To be named Atkinson the village, 
Yes Atkinson, our village. 
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-SHABBONA. 


INDIAN LORE 


This celebrated Indian Chief lived two 
years at Shabbona Grove in Henry Ccunty. 
This grove is about a mile South of Atkinson. 
It is one of the few groves in our state that 
doesn’t flurish cn the bank of a stream. 

The Pottowattomie Indians used to camp 
first here and then around Ottawa and Morris, 
to and from their hunting grounds in Kansas. 
The earliest settlers recall that during their 
first winter here they would awaken in the 
morning to find a row of Indians asleep with 
their feet to the cabin fire, in addition to the 
many more sleeping in the one room cabin. 

‘Wid Shabbona was considered among’ the 
pioneers as an hcnorable and trustworthy man. 
The following story is an example— ‘Shab- 
bona’s son-in-law John a rather wild impul- 
sive fellow shot, he said in self defense, an 
Indian of an unfriendly tribe, but it was done 
within the limits of Henry Ccunty, so accord- 
ing to law, he must be tried for murder. 
Shabbona told the sheriff that he did not want 
John imprisoned for those,three months and 
that he would give his werd that John would 
be there on the exact day of the trial. The 
sheriff took his word and told him to appear 
at 9 A. M. on a certain day. The morning 
of the trial came. 8:45 A. M. and not a sign 
cf the Indians. 8:55 A. M., a cloud of dust 
and a line of horseback riders appeared in the 
distance. Exactly at 9 o‘clock up rode Shab- 
bona, John and other members of the tribe 


in single file, but with horses on tne run, ready 
for the trial. Shabbcna had kept his word. 
The trial brought out that John really shot 
in self defense and he was liberated.” 


The old chief rode three ponies to death 
warning the early settlers that Black Hawk 
wes On the war path. He rode to save an 
alien race most of whom had proven them- 
selves to be enemies of his own people. Shab- 
bena was indeed the white man’s friend. 

The pioneers were very friendly to the 
Chief. He could enter any store and take 
what he fancied. He found gratification in 
tawdry knick knacks. When hungry he would 
enter a hotel or restaurant, eat his fill, pay 
nothing and be on his way. He rode on trains 
when and as far as he wished. He was trou- 
blesome but once. 


A party of women were having a sociai 
gathering at one of the homies in Ottawa, when 
Shabbona walked in, as was his custom. He 
was received kindly and treated to ice cream 
and cake. The women feeling giay started 
to have fun with the Old Chief. One of them 
in manner of jest told him to pick out the 
prettiest woman there and that he could have 
her. 

“Yes, yes you can have her” shouted all 
of the wcmen at once, excited and full of an- 
ticipated merriment. 

The old Indian’s black eyes quickly spot- 
ted a very beautiful woman. He pointed di- 
rectly to her. The woman became confused 
and was blushing at being the center of the 
happy group. Shabbcna grimly elbowed his 
way through the group. He seized the wo- 
man by the arm and commanded her to come 
with him. Seeing the earnestness of the In- 
dian ea sudden blight fell upon the mirth. 
Cheeks went white and eyes wide with fear. 

“It was all in fun Chief Shabbona,” said 
the hostess. 


But the old chief did not understand fun 
that was based on a lie. They had told him 
he could have this beautiful woman. He want- 
ed, what he sincerely thought, was his own. 
Much confusion fo!lowed. This woman pled 
to go upstairs to get her wraps. Finally he 
let her go. Of ccurse she used this as an ex- 
cuse to get away and succeeded in escaping 
threugh the rear door of the house. She ran 
all the way to her home. Shabbona lingered 
for a while becoming very angry. He left 
muttering threats. Several influential men of 
the community tried to convince him that it 
was innocent fun with no intention of making 
a iaughing stock cut of him. They finally 
convinced him to some extent. The lady left 
Ottawa for a time and when she returned was 
very careful not to meet her Indian admirer. 

There is another tale about this Indian. 
He was asked to judge a beauty contest. When 
the time came to choose the prettiest woman 
in the room, he pointed to his own three hun- 
dred pcund squaw, Pakonoka. Of course he 
knew the prize was a watch. 


Pager? 


Chief Shabbcna was born in an Indian 
Village on the Kankakee River about 1775. 
While very young he was made chief of his 
tribe. He first went to Shabbona grove in 
DeKalb County. During the war of 1812 
Shabbona with his warriors joined Tecumseh. 
He was at Tecumseh’s side when he fell in 
battle. In 1827 Shabbona visited every lodge 
of the Pottowattomies, and prevented them 
from participating in the Winnebago War. In 
all of the early Indian wars he exerted such 
influence so as to prevent his own tribe and 
many others from making! cr participating in 
wars against the early settlers. He often noti- 
fied them before an attack by hestile tribes, 
thereby saving many lives. He proved always, 
to be the white man’s friend. 


The citizens of Ottawa bought him a tract 
of land in Grundy County on the Illinois River 
on which they built a house and supplied him 
with means on which to live. He died July 17, 
1859 in his 84th. year. His wife Pakoncka 
was drowned Nov. 30, 1864. 

Pakonoka a very large woman weighing 
ever three hundred pounds, fell from a wagen 
while fording Waupecan Creek three or four 
miles southwest cf Morris. She fell upon her 
tace in water six inches deep and was found 
dead. ‘The blow of the fall into the stony 
ford must have stunned her and made it im- 
possible for her to help herself. She was bur- 
ied at hér husband’s side. A fine monument 


to the old chief and his wife can be seen today 
cn one of the main streets in Morris. 

Shabbona owned plots of land where the 
town is now situated, as some of our abstracts 
prove. We people in Atkinson have ever be- 
fore us the memory of the Old Chief. Shab- 
bona grcve beautiful as it is today must have 
been a happy home forrthe Indians in its more 
primitive state. If we could but turn back the 
nages of time and see the colorful Indians rov- 
ing, hunting and living right here, but we can 
use our imaginaticns and relive some of thoze 
happier pioneer days. 4 

“ANTWINE” 

Antoine was really his name but among 
the annals written about him he was known 
as Antwine. His father was a Frenchman, his 
mother an Indian. He was quite a noted char- 
acter in the northern part of Henry County. 
He was definitely a product of pioneer con- 
ditions. Very tall, straight and well dressed, 
he always appeared. He wore a high silk hat, 
a long tailed black coat, a pair of doe skin 
trousers, an elegant white shirt and a diamond 
on his tie. An inveterate gambler as could 
easily guessed. Very swarthy, long hair and 
ccurteous were some of his attributes. He 
haunted Henry County for quite a while. He 
had friends up and down Rock River wherever 
the early settlers congregated. 

Antwine sometimes disappeared for long 
periods of time among the Jumber camps which 


‘Happy Birthday Atkinson” 


% 


THE CITIZENS OF CORNWALL TOWNSHIP JOIN WITH YOU IN 
CELEBRATING 100 YEARS OF PROGRESS. 


Congratulations and Best Wishes On Your 
100th Anniversary 
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were then being established in the great pine 
forests of the North. When he returned he was 
usually loaded with money. It is said he was 
very generous with his winnings. 

“Crazy Jack” 

One of the best remembered Indians of 
Shabbona’s tribe. was “Crazy Jack’. He was 
a genuine savage. He scorned the dress of the 
white man all except the hat. He attired him- 
self in blankets, buckskins, leggins, moccasins, 
beads, fringes, feathers and other barbaric 
ornaments. He was usually full of ‘fire wa- 
ter’ but could always ride his horse even 
though his legs wouldn’t hold him. 

Many tales are told concerning Crazy 
Jack’s recklessness and expertness with the 
bow and arrow. He always carried them with 
him. One day on the street of Morris, llinois, 
he was surrounded by a crowd as he was 
stringing his bow and arrow to make ready 
for a shot. Full of liquor as he was, he regard- 
ed the crowd speechlessly. He was waiting 
for someone in the crowd to show him some- 
thing to shoot. A lawyer, who was a noted 
authority on Indian history happened along. 
He instantly understood that Jack was waiting 
for someone tc show him something at which 
to shoot at. This lawyer went across the street 
to where sales bills were strung. He put his 


finger on a certain letter. It was about ninety 
feet distant. Whiz! Bang! The arrow hurled 


itself in the very letter where the attorney’s 
finger had pointed only an instant bevore. 
INDIAN CHILDREN 

The Indian chiidren aiforded amusement 
in the villages by their expertness in shooting 
coins from split sticks, with bow and arrows. 
Those were the days of the big copper cent 
pieces. »The coins though larger than a silver 
quarter could not possibly be hit by the little 
Indians, but let a silver dime be inserted in 
the cleft, they would knock it out every time. 
They knew they could keep the coins they hit. 

The Indians, when friendly, were very 
helpful to the pioneers in many ways. Today, 
if we visit an Indian Reservation we have an 
experience of great value to our perception, 
of those who were here before us, “The Red 
Men.” 


(Written By Mrs. Herbert DeRoo) 


TO ALL MY FRIENDS 


Congratulations and Best Wishes 


On Your 100th Year Celebration 


Dr. Hayden Golden 
FOOT-SPECIALIST 


Kewanee, IIlinois 


Compliments 


Personnel 
Hammond Henry 
District Hospital 


Geneseo, Illinois 


Best Wishes 
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Midland Electric 


Coal Corporation 


ATKINSON, ILLINOIS PHONE 64 
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Producers of “Mecco”, A High : 


Quality Illinois Coal 4 
| 
7” 2” Washed Egg | | 
1 1-4” Washed, Dried, Oil Treated Stoker | 
ABOVE AVAILABLE FOR TRUCK LOADING 
i 
ALL SIZES AVAILABLE FOR RAILROAD SHIPMENT a 
PREPARATION PLANT AND LOADING BINS 
One and One-fourth Mile East of Atkinson on U. S. 6 
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The Atkinson Centennial Story 


EARLY HISTORY 


(By» Mrs. Herbert DeRoo) 


“How great are the signs! And how migh- 
'ty are his wenders! His kingdom is an ever- 
lasting kingdom and his dominion is from gen- 
eration to generation.’’ Daniel 4:3. 


The early explorers and expeditions cpen- 
ed the pathway to this territory. The colon- 
ists becoming dissatisfied with their conditions 
in the East and hearing of the wonder and pos- 
sibilities of a new territory started their trek 
to establish this great ‘‘Prairie State.” 

In 1818 the State Constitution was adopt- 
ed and Illinois took it’s place in the Union. 
The State derived it’s name from “Illini” an 
Indian name signifying “Superior Men.” 

Henry County was one of the last in the 
State to be settled and organized. Originally 
this was part of the Northwest Territory as 
ceded by Virginia in 1787. It became in turn 
an unorganized part of the Territory cf Illinois, 
later the State of Illinois. 

The early settlers came first to the south- 
ern sections of the state and it was not until 
1835 that they began to settle in Henry County. 
This county was named in henor of Patrick 
Henry, the famous patriot, who helped bring 
to a climax the crisis preceeding the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Indian wars had kept settiers out of this 
part of Illinois, but after the Blackhawk war 
they were encouraged to migrate. 

The county boundaries were defined in 
1825 but the county was not actually organized 
until 1837. The first three settlements were 
Cleveland in 1836, Geneseo in 1837 and Weth- 
ersfield the same year. The first county seat 
was Dayton, followed by Richmond in 1839, 
Geneseo in 1840, Morristcwn in 1842 and Cam- 
bridge has been the county seat since 1843. 

Frem the very first Henry County was a 
great livestock center. Some of the towns are 
mentioned in early Illinois history as being 
communities in which steers were fed in large 
numbers. 


The population of the county in 1840 was 
1,260; in 1860, 20,660 as compared to the po- 
pulation of 146,492 in 1950. 


The vicinity to the North of Atkinson was 
known as the Winnebago Swamps. These 
swamp lands were a part of the land granted 
by the United States to the State of Illinois 
by an act approved Sept. 28, 1850. This was 
afterwards granted by the State to Henry 
County under acts of legislature. Henry Coun- 
ty deeded this to the Swamp District March 8, 
1856. Green River was later straightened and 


widened at a great cost, but it saved many 
acres of farmland. Before the Swamp Dis- 
trict undertook this tremendous task, the river 
meandering as it was,“would go cn a rampage 
and boats had to be used to get to town. 


The very first settlers sought higher 
ground before these swamp lands were drained. 
However, there were a few of these early fami- 
lies who foresaw the possibilities of this fer- 
tile overflow and swamp land. These must 
rave been very sturdy families from the East 
whose forefathers had struggled for liberty 
and who knew only to love Liberty and to live 
right. There was culture among these people 
as they soon established homes, schools and 
churches. 

Andrew Taylor erected a cabin in this 
vicinity in 1837. This is the earliest recorded. 
In the year 1852 there were but two families 


recorded in this township—H. Fane and Rozel 
W. Little. 


Socn more and more cabins appeared. 
Finally a railroad went through from Shef- 
field to Geneseo. This was completed Dec- 
ember 19th., 1853. The depot was known as 
Jack’s Siding. This was located one and one- 
half miles east of the present depot. 


Early Street Scene 


Charles Atkinson, a capitalist from the 
East came to Henry County in 1843. He was 
the first Treasurer of Henry County, also the 
first Prebate Judge. He did not live around 
here too long as he went to Moline where he 
was one of the most active early businessmen 
in this section of the State. 

He was largely interested in lands, manu- 
facturing and general business. He acquired 
the plots of land, where the present town site 
is lecated, from some of the early settlers. He 
visualized a town here which was to be one 


square mile; this was later ordained when the 


Village was organized. So you see he was 
not the original owner of some of the lcts. He 
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had to acquire some ground from soldiers, who 
had received it from the United States Govern- 
ment in payment for their services. Then too, 
he acquired some from Captain Charles Jack, 
who had obtained them as land grants. The 
President of the United States, who at this 
time signed these land grants was Millard 
Fillmore who served from 1850-1853. Frank- 
lin Pierce served from 1853 to 1857. James 
Buchannan was President until Lincoln was 
elected in 1861. 


Among some of the pioneers, who deeded 
lots to Charles Atkinson were Henry Sleight, 
William Sleight, Stephen Trekell and Robert 
Milar. There must have been others as your 
abstracts will show. These men at this time 
called this settlement Cedar Hill. It was 
changed to Atkinson as a notice from the Post 
Office Department in Springfield, Illinois, in 
the Illinois State Journal shows. This change 
was June 17, 1856. The name of the town 
was changed when Charles Atkinson bought 
the land and plotted the town. He would not, 
however plan this site until the C. R. & P. Rail- 
road went through here. To get this done he 
purchased an intérest in this railroad and be- 
came one of it’s stockholders and a director. 
After that, this man of affairs put Atkinson 
on the map. 


This is also the centenary year for the 
completion of the first railroad bridge to ever 
span the MississippIl. The same old engine 
chugged slowly across the river as a part of 
the celebration. Only one small portion of an 
abuttment remains today — as a reminder of 
the original bridge. 


When Mr. Atkinson had the town survey- 
ed and plotted large stones were used as cor- 
nerstones instead of the steel stakes used today. 
Some of these stones are dsscribed in our ab- 
stracts; such as, a stone twelve by eighteen 
and six inches thick would be planted on a 
northwest corner of a lot while on a southeast 
corner the stones would be described as to 
size but perhaps three would be used, one 
placed above the cther. If you look carefully 
t'wo of these cornerstones are shown on the 


Early Street Scene 


plot herein. 

Our abstracts contain very interesting 
facts and much of our information has been 
obtained from them. 


When Charles Atkinson conveyed a cer- 
tain parcel of land to Robert Milar, after the 
town was plotted, among other things was the 
following: ¢ 


“With the express condition that no in- 
toxicating drinks be sold on said premises 
as a beveragie within six years from Jan- 
uary 1, 1856 under pain of forfeiting any 
right or estate herein created.” 


With the town laid out things began to 


hum. Houses were built, business developed, ° 


schools started and the early settlers began 
planning places of worship. Immigrants from 
Holland, Belgium, Germany and Sweden be- 
gan tc settle here. Soon to be followed by 
many more of their countrymen. These were 
thrifty hardworking people who helped to 
make this great agricultural territory yield 
abundant crops. Today this is some of the fin- 
est wealth producing farm land in the country. 


Many of tnese Immigrants who worked 
for others in those early days own and operate 
large acreages today. The story is told of an 
early Belgian immigrant who rented a farm 
but never owned it, yet he had loaned the ow- 
ner enough money that the farm could well 
have been his own. So you see these people 
knew self-denial, hard work and the virtue of 
saving a dollar. 


There is another story told of a family 
who bought 1200 acres north of town at one 
dollar an acre. They were so worried as to 
how they could ever get it paid for. Today, 
part of the same land sold fur over four hun- 
dred dollars an acre. They had worries; of 
course, with the period of transition came 
higher prices along with many other changes. 


Our forefathers underwent the greatest 
of hardships. They left their, homes across 
the sea for unknown shores, seeking the privi- 


- leges they had never known. How proud we 


should be of our inheritance and of the people 
who founded our town. The fact that it has 
endured for one hundred years is proof enough 
of stability. There was a great bond of bro- 
therhood founded which is exemplified today. 


“Behold how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethern to dwell together in unity.” 
Psalm °133:3: 


Situated on the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific railroad, a bus schedule and the many 
car owners, we have become in reality a sub- 
urban town. Many who live here commute 
to the industrial centers for work. Our 
proximity to these centers is as little as thirty 
or forty-five minutes by car. These people 
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can still enjoy tne simpie life of a small town 
and feel they are a part of it. 

The population of Atkinson township 
today is 1,287; of Atkinson 850, as of the 1950 
census. This shows a slow but steady increase. 

We can, today boasi of a fine Super Mar- 
ket; a Dry Goods Store; three Implement Deal- 
ers; a Hardware Store which includes appli- 
ances, heating and plumbing; a cold storage 
Locker Plant; a Bank; a Grist Mill and Feed 
Mixing Plant; two-Feed Stores; three Garages; 
two Car Distributors and Agencies; a Drug 
Store; an Insurance, Real Estate & Farm Loan 
Agency;a Library, of which we can well be 
proud; an Electrical Appliance Store; two 
Churches; three Schools; a Blacksmith and 
Welding Shop; three Restaurants; a Strip Mine 
which empicys a number of townsmen; a lum- 
ber yard; Newspaper and Print Shop; a good 
Doctor and Veterinarian; a Nursery; two live- 
stock Truck Lines; one Livestock Order Buyer; 
one Dairy; one Funeral Director; a Sawmill 
and Housemoving Operator; two small Truck- 
ers; an up-to-date water system; a paved 
boulevard; a lovely park; recreational, fish- 
ing and picnic centers; good hunting grounds; 
the Standard Oil Bulk Plant; Farm Bureau 
Bulk Plant; a Grain Elevator; a Second Class 
Post Office; three Service Stations; a Super 
Fire District and building; a Barber Shop; ex- 
perienced tradesmen; several Taverns; two 
Beauty Shops and other businesses and attrac- 
tions. 

Abcve al} we nave beautiful productive 
steck and grain farms for miles around that 
make for endurance through the ages. We 


State and Main before paved Streets 


| 
| 
CONGRATULATIONS TO ATKINSON 


Beyn & DeFauw ‘Produce 


| BEST MARKET FOR POULTRY & EGGS 
| 


Phone 2001 


SHEFFIELD, ILLINOIS 


know that we will never be a boom town one 
year and a ghost town the next. In the one 
hundred years that follow, these farms will 
continue tc produce and our town will con- 
tinue to expand. Did you ever see such a well- 


kept town? The towns people take great pride - 


in their homes, yards and gardens. We have 
kept pace with the times and many beautiful 
new homes grace our village. 

You can travel the world over but what 
a sense of security is experienccd when you 
return to this’ placid village. The tolling of 
the Angelus gives it a reverent, peaceful and 
serene atmosphere. The rich soil and abun- 
dant crops make you know that you live in 
‘“‘a garden spot of the world.’ 

As ycu read the pages that follow you 
will have a richer, fuller appreciation of life 
in Atkinson in bygone years. 


Compliments 


Simpson & Houch 


HOOPPOLE, ILLINOIS 


Corn Shelling, Corn Cracking 
Gravel, Limestone and 
General Trucking 
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CONGRATULATIONS AND BEST WISHES 


ON YOUR FIRST 100 YEARS 


FROM 


Snodgrass & Johnson 


GENESEO, ILLINOIS 
Phone 2022 or 2876 


LIMESTONE, GRAVEL 
‘and Phosphate 
Bulldozing and Earth Moving 
of All Kinds 


% 


Serving your Community since 1914 


Lyndon Tile Factory 


LYNDON, ILLINOIS 


ee 


Cement Drain Tile, 


’ Automatic Sealing Burial Vaults 


Precast Concrete Septic Tanks 
All Products Steam Cured 


Office Phone 8-3272 
G. H. Blagg, manager Phone 8-3394 
W. J. White, owner Phone 8-3824 


Atkinson Trust & Savings Bank 
| 
| 


Capital $50,000.00 
ATKINSON, ILLINOIS 
eoeee#es# @ 
THE ATKINSON TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1881 BY 


THOMAS NOWERS, JR., JOHN F. NOWERS AND JOHN SEARS 
WE HOPE TO SERVE YOU 100 YEARS 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$5,000 Maximum Insurance for each depositor 
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Left to Right: 
Bert Swanson, and Joe Vandemore. 


GOVERNMENTAL HISTORY 
By Mae Nickerson 


Although the village of Atkinson was laid 
out in December 1856 it wasn’t incorporated 
until 1867. A notice of election. signed by 
Luke Wells, Amos Fry and John Ashley, was 
pested early in January 1867. On January 
12, 1867, nineteen votes were cast, eleven for 
the incorporation of the village, eight against 
the incorporation. A charter was secured. 

An election of officers was held on Jan- 
uary 19th. Levi W. Carter, John Ashley, Jr., 
Gecrge R. Babbitt, John M. Brown and Thom- 
as Nowers, Sr., were elected. 

An organization meeting was held on 
February 19th. Thomas Nowers, Sr., was 
named president of the board and John Ash- 
ley, Jr., as secretary and treasurer. William 
H. Evans was chosen as corporation constable. 

At the March 2nd. meeting the limits of 
the village were defined as one square mile. 

Atkinson remained under the special char- 


ter until June 1878. The charter was then ~ 


surrendered and the village came under the 
general incorporation law. 

Members of the present board are: Robert 
(Dick) Dean, president; Rex Verbeckmoes, 
clerk; Fred Floming, Bert Swanson, Creighton 
Wilson, Sr., Arthur Stiner, Joseph Vandemore, 
Adolph Diericks. 

A total of 243 ordinances have been 
passed by the various boards. The last one 
was an ordinance establishirg a municipal re- 
tailers’ occupation tax which was passed on 
March 5, 1956. 


We were unable to secure the original 
ordinances which must have been formulated 
in 1867, however the following is taken from 
a booklet of Revised Ordinances of the Vil- 
Jage of Atkinson, published in 1895, by order 
of the President and Board of Trustees, Edwin 


Adolph Diericx, Arthur Stiner, Robert R. Dean (Mayor), Rex Verbeckmoes, Fred Floming, 


Everett was president and W. H. Watson, was 
clerk at this time. 

“The street commissioner shall receive as 
a compensation for his services, the sum of 
one dollar and fifty cents per day for every 
day of eight hours actual labor upon the 
streets and highways within the limits of this 
village.” 

“Every abie podied male _ inhabitant 
of the Village of Atkinson above the age of 
twenty-one years and under the age of fifty 
years (excepting paupers, idiots, lunatics and 
such other persons as are exempt by law) 
stall be required to labor on the streets and 
allies cf the village for a term of two days in 
each year; the same is hereby assessed upon 
every such inhabitant.” 


“If any person aiter appearing to work 
as aforesaid shall remain idle or not work 
faithfully, or hinder others from working, such 
persons shall be guilty of an cffense and be 
liable to a fine therefor, in a sum of not less 
than two dollars nor more than two hundred 
dollars. » 

“Every stone pipe in it’s passage through 
any ceiling, floor, wall or partition shall be 
pretected by suitable thimbles of non-combus- 
tible material sufficient to prevent any heating 
of the surrounding parts; and all horizontal] 
stone pipe shall be properly supported so as 
to prevent any danger from falling thereof.” 

“It shall nct be lawful to drive or propel 
any locomotive engine or railroad car within 
the limits of this village at a greater rate of 
speed than six miles an hour if a freight train 
and at the rate of ten miles if a passenger 
train; and any person or corporation violating 
the provisions of this section shall be fined 
not less than ten dollars nor more than two 
hundred dollars.” 

“Any person or persons who shall hitch, 
fasten or tie any team or animal to any tree 
growing upon or near to any street or alley, 
or in any park, cr school grounds, or premises, 
or to any box or protection to any tree within 
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this village or shall leave or place any such 
animal so they may reach or injure such tree; 
or shall ride cr drive or run against any such 
tree, box or protection with any vehicle, or 
cause the same to be done; or shall bark, cut 
hack, or in any wise injure such tree; or if 
any such person shall break, injure or deface 
any gate, fence, or sidewalk within this vil- 
lage, either by driving upcn the same with 
any vehicle, or by permitting them to walk 
or run upon the same, or otherwise; or who 
shall obstruct any gutter or drain, shall upon 
conviction thereof, be fined in any sum not 
less than five dollars nor more than two hun- 
dred dollars.”’ 

“To prevent and regulate the rolling of 
hoops, playing of ball, flying cf kites, cr any 
other amusement or practice having a tendency 
to annoy persons passing in the streets, or on 
the sidewalks, or to frighten teams and 

horses.” 

From the abcve it is readily perceived 
that ordinances must be adcpted to the era, 
and need revising: from time to time. 


SHABBONA.GROVE — MY HOME 
By Linda Wancket 


In the summer of 1797 a man destined to 
be the first settler in Shabbona Grove, which 
is new in the territory south of Atkinson, was 
born in Old Aberdeen, Scotland. This man 
was Charles Jack, an Army Captain in the 
English Forces at Napolean’s Waterloo. Af- 
ter the war he came to America in search of 
new opportunities. 

The Captain landed on the Island of Cuba 
but finally arrived in Virginia. In Virginia 
the heard a pretty Scotch lass sing. Socn ai- 
terward this same lass became Mrs. Charles 
Jack. She bore four daughters to share in 
their gcod fortune. 

Captain Jack decided to move with his 
tamily farther into the challenging west. The 
Jacx family left their humble abcde, and be- 
cause there were no railroads, they traveled 
on the Ohio and Illinois rivers, until they came 
to New Bosten, Illinois. 

The Captain decided that his daughters 
should be educated in Scotland, as he had 
been. His second daughter, Anne, was select- 
ed to stay behind with her mcther while the 
Captain and his other daughters made a ferty 
day voyage acrcss the ocean. After return- 
ing to his family he opened a general store in 
New Boston. A year later he returned to his 
native Scotland, tc bring his daughters back 
to America. . 

In the early 1840's, Cavtain Jack and his 
fa‘uily migrated to Shabbora Grove, which is 
a rule southeast of Atkinson. The Captain 
built a sawmill and next a house. The house 
was built of walnut logs taken from the grove; 
the pillars for the porch he made of pine. 

The name of the grove was derived from 
the name Shabbona, the Chief of the Indians, 
who inhabited the territcry. Shabbcna was 
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more friendly toward the white man than 
Blackhawk, the Chief of the Indians in the 
Rock Island territory, who disputed the white 
man’s right to settle the land. Chief Shab- 
bona often came to the house for food when 
game was scarce. On one occassion he asked 
Captain Jack’s wife where the redheaded girl 
was. When Mrs: Jack answered indefinitely, 
the chief said not to be afraid because Indians 
never scalped redheads but that they preferred 
blond or white hair for scalps. 

In the summer cf 1843, the same red- 
headed girl that Chief Shabbona asked for, 
married Kdwaid Burrall Jr., in the little farm 
house that the Captain built. Anne C. Jack 
Burrall and her husband moved to the growing 
settlement of Rock Island. Captain Jack’s 

q other two daughters married soon afterward. 

4 The eldest of the two moved with her husbanil 
to Bandeva Ccunty, Texas, to live on her fath- 
er’s land, which she later inherited. 


In 1851, the title for the Shabbona Grove 
tarm was acquired from the government. Some 
years previous, the Captain had ridden horse- 
back to Galena, Illinois, to make claim to the 
farm and to pay fcr it. The Captain did not 
obtain the first “patent” until August 1, 1851. 
The government, in those days, issued patents 
instead of deeds. Captain Jack acquired three 
more ‘“‘patents” each being for another portion 
of land and each dated in succession for the 
next three years. 

Land was given to the federal government, 
by Captain Jack, in 1852, for the railroad 
which was rapidly spreading into the western 
territory. 

Captain Jack’s first trip on horseback to 
visit his daughter and her family in Texas was 
quite uneventful, but his second was the ex- 
act opposite. On the way back, the Captain 
acted as a guide for some young men who 
later beat and robbed him. The beating af- 
fected his memory and he was placed in a hos- 
pital by unknown persons. All this was un- 
known to his family and they were worried 
as he had not returned. After a period of 
searching the Jack family located the Captain 
and they brought him home, to Shabbona 
Grove. Later, as he was unable to do labo- 
rious work, he went to live in Rock Island. 
He died August 19, 1867. 

The Captain gave the farm in Shabbona 
Grove te his daughter, Anne Jack Burrall and 
her husband, Edward Burrall Jr., who later 
acquired more land from the government. At 
that time all the land that lay between Atkin- 
son and Annawan was owned by the family 
of Captain Jack. 

The farm which Captain Tce claimed in 
E the early 1840’s is apparently the oldest farm 
in the vicinity of Atkinson, that has been hand- 
ed down generation to generation in the same 
family. Captain Jack presented the farm to 
his daughter Anne C. Jack Burrall Montgom- 
ery. Mrs. Anne Montgomery Perrin, and Char- 
les Jack Montgomery, children of Mary Bur- 
rall Montgomery, are at present the owners 


cf the farm in Shabbona Grove, 

The old house Charles Jack built from 
walnut logs was still standing when we mov- 
ed to the farm in 1945. A year later it was 
torn down by my father, Maurice J. Wancket. 
Much of the walnut lumber was salvaged and 
reused in buildings now present on the farm. 

Some very well known families have lived 
on the farm including the families of Jacob 
Hoogerwerf, Charles Vandersnick and John 
VanOpdorp. 

Now, thanks to the forsight of a man 
named Charles Jack, who had the courage to 
move west into land inhabited by the Indians, 
I, Linda Wancket, can call the farm in Shab- 
be na Grove, home. 

*Information taken from Captain Jack’s 
handwriting in his Family Bible. 
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Cletus Appleman 

Dr. William J. Angerer 
Michael C. Appleman 
Albert W. Carr 
August DeDecker 

Al DeGrave 

H. R. DeRoo 

T. F. Eldridge 

Abram Farnam 

William Freddy 
Walter Kuebler 

Rev. Harold J. LeVesConte 
William C. Nicol 

John Nolan 


Thomas Nowers 
Dr. Juan Puentes 
Edward Roman 
Eugene Schehl 
Bert Swanson 
Harold Reiling 
Russell Nickerson 
Darrell Vandemore 
Joseph Vandemore 
John Haworth 
Orville Harkey 
Lawrence Frakes 
Rollin Farnum 
Norman Stading 


Dr. Anton W. Wellstein, Lieut. Gov. 


Division 7 
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SEED CORN — FIELD SEEDS — FERTILIZER~+ 


Geneseo, Illinois 


Seed Oats for the Threshing Demonstration Plot, 
was donated by Sieben Hybrids 
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CORNWALL, 
PASSING A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


By Clara M. Sears 


Cornwall lies just south of Atkinson Town- 
ship. lt is bordered on the east by Alba, on 
the south by Burns, and on the west by Mun- 
son townships. lt is a place cf pure delight 
where corn crops follow the rain. A legen- 
dary saying is ‘tickle Cornwali’s soil with plow 
or hoe and it will laugh and produce a harvest. 

Cornwall is a populcus and wealthy town- 
ship of farmers and livestock raisers. The 
township is well drained by Spring Creek 
which passes out to the northwest, and Mud 
Creek which passes out to the northeast. 

Like most other parts of the Ccuntry, 
there were only cne, two, cr at the most, 
three pioneer families in the township prior 
to 1852. The reason for this was simply be- 
cause there was ne chance for transportation 
to distant markets. But when the Canal was 
constructed to LaSalle, and it became certain 
that the Reck Island Railroad would be more 
than two streaks of rust and the right of way, 
the real filling: up of Cornwall began. 

Some of the earty settlers of Cornwall 
were: James Southworth who came from Erie, 
[Ps Tay USGL 

John Taylcr who also came from Pennsy!- 
vania in 1837. 

James S. Hamilton of Westmoreland Co., 

Pa., who came in 1839. 

Lewis Hunt who came from Roxbury, 
Litchfield County, Connecticut» in 1842. 

Joseph W. Murkins, a native of Virginia 
in 1844. 

George Rummel who came from New 
Philadelphia, Ohic, in 1852. ; 

Lewis Shearer who came from Saratoga 

County, New York, in 1852. 
George W. Benedict who came from Corn- 
wall, Vermont in 1852. 

John Sears II, who came frem Sharon, 
Litchfield County, Connecticut in 1856. 

Samuel Schwab who was born in Berne, 
Switzerland, and came here in about 1856. 

Jerzme Black a native of Knox County, 
Ohio who came here in 1865. 

Then there was John S. Farnam’s father 
who came from Canncn, New Hampshire to 
Tiskilwa, Bureau County and later to Cornwall 
Township and Atkinson. John S. Farnam was 
born in 1866 in Cornwall. 

Other early settlers were Abram Follett, 
William Lewis, Asa Crook, Robert Broadbent, 
Frederick Kaiser, Sam and David Dickey, John 
P. Foster, John Wachs, Levi Fronk, James 
Orr, William Hill and many others this writer 
may not have known about. 

Lewis Shearer was known as the “Dean 
of Cornwall’. Mr. Shearer served as Supervi- 
sor for many years. And, later on his son 
Norman. also served as Supervisor of Cornwall 
Township fer many years. 

The most prominent Indian that was ever 


Old Time Steam Tractor 


intimately connected with the early history of 
Henry County was ‘‘Wa-bo-kies-shiek’”’, or 
White Cloud, Prophet of The Winnebagoes. 
He was born in abcut 1790 and made Pro- 
phetstown his home. There was a large Indian 
village there. It is claimed that White Cloud, 
The Prophet, was one of the Chief instigators 
in bringing’ on the Black Hawk war. 

‘The first Annual Town Meeting was held 
at the school hceuse in District No. 1 in the 
Township of Cornwall cn the 7th day of April 
A.D. 1857. The main reason for this meeting 
was to divide the township into Road Dis- 
tricts. 

It is interesting te note that the “great 
genuine leather bound Journ’!’, in which the 
minutes of the first Town Meeting of Corn- 
wall was recorded in, is still in use in Corn- 
wall, and will be for some time to come. All 
the minutes and recordings cf Cornwall Town- 
ship's meetings dcwn through the years to the 
present year are there on “The great Journ’l’s 
pages.” 

The last Annual Meeting reczrded was on 
April 5th, 1955. 

William F. Seais, younger son of John 


Sears Iil, is the present Town Clerk of Corn- 


wall. 

Wilson M. Farnam is the present Supervi- 
sor of Cornwall Township. 

An item of interest that took place in 
Cornwall sometime between 1884 and 1885 
was the gentle art of dehorning cattle. This 
has saved unnumbered human lives. Dehorn- 
ing tends tc make the cattle gentle, and the 
big ones do not bully the little cowards away 
from their feed. 

Many an observant farmer has seen a big 
old cow drink herself or himself full of water 
at the trough, then stand and fight off the 
younger and more timid creatures that were 
parched with thirst. This same thing occurred 
in the feed yard, and in the shelter. The cattle 
with horns thrust the little cowards out into 
the storm. 

A late and well known Henry County 
genius was the instigator in stopping these 
infernal traits forever. This man was Herman 
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H. Haaff, who came to Henry County and 
Cornwall in 1874 for the purpose of attending 
to the improvement of some 4,000 acres of 
land of which he had become the owner of. 
Herman Haaff was a wealthy and educated 
man, having attended the University of Madi- 
son, and the State and National Law School 
at Poughkeepsie, New York, and graduating 
with the highest honor in a class of fifty stu- 
dents of Law. After coming to Henry County 
he became a most extensive grazer and live 
stock breeder. Some time during the year of 
1884 or 1885 he proposed to dehorn some of 
his cattle. The Humane Society intervened. 
The case was tried in Freeman’s Hall, Gene- 
seo. Charles Dunham, a very well known 
lawyer at that time, defended Haaff, before 
R. F. Steele, Justice of Peace. In a heated 
argument, Haaff asked R. F. Steele, Justice 
of Peace, which in his opinion was more pain- 
ful; the dehorning of cattle, or milking a cow 
when she has a torn and badly scratched 
udder. Haaff won the case. 

Later on in Cornwall, Drainage Districts 
were set up to control the floods of the low 
lands. 

Well known'schools of Ccrnwall were, 
Dickey School No. 118, Shabbona Grove, Bran- 
don, Union, Murphy and Parker. 

In the days of early history cf Cornwall, 
men mostly were employed as rural teachers. 
The teacher, or master as he was known by 
then, sometimes had scholars in the class room 
who were older than he. Some cf the pupils 
could attend school only after the planting 
and harvesting of grain for the season was 
over. Some cf us recall tales from our ances- 
tors of the disciplinary action ‘‘The Master’, 
sometimes had to resort to keep order in the 
classroom. He kept a hickcry stick or club, 
and it was sometimes used in self defense. 
“Glen Gary School Days,’’ by Ralph Connor, 
will aptly describe the earlier days in the 
rural schcol. 

In the earlier days of Cornwall, steam 
threshing machines were used in the threshing 
of small grain. The farmers’ wife usually had 
che owners of the machine to early breakfast, 
anc then had anywhere from twenty-five to 
thirty-five cr more men io dinner and supper. 
Small children enjoyed the excitement and 
“bristle” of things gcing on. They enjoyed the 
wonderful, bountiful, and tasty big meals their 
mothers prepared for ‘‘The Threshers”, in 
those earlier days of the harvesting of small 
grain in Cornwall. 

Today, Combines have 
threshing machine. % 

Later on oil tax was levied fer improving 
and surfacing the main roads in Cornwall. 

At the time of this writing, gravel tax has 
replaced the oil tax for the improvement of 
all the country roads throughout Ccrnwall. 

Some of the first automobiles in Cornwall 
were bought by Norman Shearer, James Lane, 

Frank 8S. Sears, and Georgie Farnam. 

Rural telephones were installed in about 
the year 1899. 


replaced the 


Rural electrification came to Cornwall 
about May lst in the year of 1941. Prior to 
that a number of Cornwall farmers had their 
own Delco light plants. 

Today, many farms thrcughout Cornwall 
are very mcdern. Most of the tenant homes 
are electrically equipped. Modern electrical 
appliances make light work of the crude 
methsds used in the earlier history of Corn- 
wall. 

in this year of 1956, the rural schcol is 
past history. Today we have a Unit District. 
Daily, six busses convey pupils to and from 
two grade schools; a parochial and _ public, 
and one high school. 

Cornwall has been well named; for all 
around it, all over it, and all through it, are 
walls of corn. 

Deep rooted “Cornwallites” like to think: 


“Let poets sing of Italy’s blue sky 

And, the splendor of stars cn high; 

but, none of these can compare 

With dear old Cornwall and it’s fresh air.” 


THE ALLERTON RANCH 
By Peggie Peck Pritchard 


The Allerton Ranch, north of Atkinson, 
was well known as it was a sizable tract of 
land, 38,710 acres, purchased by Samuel W. 
Allertcn in Jan. 1891. 

The land was purchased from Herman 
Haaf for a sum of $50,000. Mr. Haaf had pur- 
chased it from the ‘‘Winnebago Swamp and 
Drainage Co.,’”’ and as the name might indi- 
cate, it was a swamp. Mr. Haaf often told of 
“rowing” his family to Atkinson. 

The soil is cf a heavy, black sticky nature, 
better known as ‘Gumbo.”’ There was a saying, 
“once a man got his feet in the ‘“‘Gumbo”, he 
never left.’’ Yes, there were high spots too, 
but they were of sand dune nature which were 
never cultivated and not too closely grazed in 
dry seesons. 

The highest of these sand hills were used 
by Indians as many bones and Indian arrow- 
heads could be found there. 

In Oct. 1909, J. Harley Peck and family 
consisting of wife, son and daughter, Russell 
and Lois, mcved to Atkinson from an Allerton 
farm in Piott Co. Ill. He was the fifth manager 
and operator of the land for Mr. Allerton. 

The land was divided into four farms: 
Ranch Nes. I, IJ, II], and IV. Farm No. II was 
of very large acreage and where an extensive 
pregram of cattle feeding was carried out. 
The othe: farms were sonsiderably smaller. 

In those days an engineer was very hard 
to get when most needed, so my father decided 
he could do the job and set in to studying 
surveying, and so that one obstacle had been 
dcne away with. 

Miles upon miles of tile were laid. Also, 
an extensive amount of open ditches were dug 
to carry the water away to the Union Special 
(better known as the “Company Ditch’’) to 
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The Allerton Ranch 


the east of the farm, and to “Green River’ to 
the south edge. 

Men, with their teams of horses and mules 
hauled car-loads of tile to the farms. A few 
wagon loads of tile never got to the farm, as 
sometimes the men visited the “saloons” or 
“gallon houses” and the result was, a load or 
so of tile turned over into the ditch and some- 
times a broken leg. 

In the Spring of 1910, I was born. The 
third Peck was added to the bushel. At that 
time my Mother was responsible for feeding 
and sleeping 33 men. She had one woman to 
help her, and she couldn’t speak English. Mrs. 
Stemberger and her husband were just over 
from Belgium, but they made out. 

Perhaps you wonder where these men 
slept. The house was a large square three- 
story building with a full attic. And besides 
this house, the men’s loafing house has a 
second floor where men slept. 

In Oct. of 1910, a red headed girl (Nancy 
Little) from eastern Kentucky, came to work 
for my mother. She arrived after dark, so next 
morning’ she seemed puzzled as she scanned 
the country-side to see the black ‘‘gumbo” and 
said, “‘you-all must have had an awful fire!” 
She had only seen red clay soil up to that 
time. She too, got her feet in the ‘““Gumbo” and 
never left. 

Drainage continued to be a _ problem 
throughout the years as the “company ditch” 
and ‘‘Green River’? were known to release a 
bank too often, so a ‘“‘levee’”’ was built west of 
the Company Ditch, from Green River north to 
the only road through the land. The area be- 
tween the ditch and levee provided good pas- 
ture for young stock, and an excellent place 
to gather mushrooms in the spring. 

Life cn the Ranch meant much hard work 
and long hours for both man and beast as trac- 
tors were not known of at that time. At 4:00 
o’clock each morning my Dad‘ called the men 
so they might care for their horses, eat break- 
fast and be to work, sometimes before it was 
light. Each man was provided with a lantern 
as there was no electricity. 

Early hours didn’t agree with all, making 
some of the men’s stay very short. One fellow 
got up when called but continued on, leaving 
these words: ‘“‘you get up here meeting your- 
self going to bed.’ Another remarked: “It 
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surely doesn’t take long to stay all night here.” 

In spite of the long hours, many men 
came and stayed on and on. 

The records have been destroyed, so all 
I can say is that several thousand head of cat- 
tle, chiefly short-horn, and hogs, were fed out 
to well finished carcasses during my fathers’ 
operations. 

The cattle were purchased from the wes- 
tern ranches, sometimes. direct as well as 
through commission firms. They were shipped 
into either Atkinson or Geneseo, and from 
there we herded them by horseback. 

The last cattle I herded from the station 
at Geneseo, for my Dad, consisted of 12 car- 
loads of hereford heifers, not the calves we 
think of today. There were two of us, each 
with a good cattle horse and that was all we 
needed. 

The cattle were grown out on the grass 
land and roughage, and were large animals 
when they entered the main feed lots where 
they were finished out to top quality beef. 

All fat cattle were herded to the stations. 
Mostly Atkinson, scmetimes to Hooppole, de- 
pending on where the cars would be when 
needed. In the heat of the summer we herded 
the cattle in the cool of the night, as a fat 
steer is easily over-heated. - 

There were mornings when 4:00 o’clock 
was late and thcse were the times the hogs 
were to be hauled to the station for shipping. 
Each ranch tennant came with all his men and 
wagons to haul hogs. What caravans! 

During the first years, many mules, as 
well as horses, were used. My Dad purchased 
several car-loads of mules from southern Ill. 
and Missouri. Loads cf horses were purchased 
out west, chiefly the Percheron breed, a few 
Belgian, and also some Clydesdale. Mer, like 
horses and mules, came and went while a few 
stayed on for the duration. 

Aside from the work horses, we had good 
saddle horses and a pony or two thrown in for 
the kids. , 

To keep these horses well harnessed re- 
quired a building where each winter all har- 
nesses, somewhere in the number of 75 or 80 
sets, were repaired and oiled. This building 
was a paradise for Lois and I as there we 
made pony harness and bridles from scraps 
of leather, and they worked! Russell was not 
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a lover of horses but of machinery. 

Horses were very much in order for work 
as well as ‘‘Avery’s” largest steam engine. 
That was used to grind corn for the cattle, 
belt work on the threshing machine, and it 
pulled a 10-bottom plow. It was kept running 
day and night during the plowing season. The 
lights were from reflector type lanterns. 

All grain wagons and hay racks were 
built on the ranch, and much larger than the 
standard wagons. One wagon was so large 
it required four mules to pull a load. 

All grain that was sold was hauled by 
teams and wagions to Hooppole or Atkinson. 

As tractors for field work, other than 
plowing, came into the picture and the drain- 
age problem well under way, man-power was 
cut considerably. Still there were many men 
required as late as in 1923. I plowed corn in 
a 240-acre field. I was one of twenty-four 
cultivators. All but two were single-row jobs, 
two were two-row cultivators pulled by three 
horses each. 

The chief crops were: corn, oats, some 
wheat now and then, sorgum, and corn for 
the silo’s, hay, some barley(like wheat, now 
and then depending on the season). A few 
years, due to a late, wet, spring season, there 
was buck-wheat, which made a good cover 
crop and left the soil nice and loose for the 
next year and a very cold crop of ice for sum- 
mer usage. 

A sheep project was tried but of -short 
duration. 

The Ranch proved to be a very fine place 
for machinery firms to test their machines. 
We had tower, dise and shovel cultivators; 
wheel and crawler tractors, etc. 

Soon as liquid fuels were available, they 
were hauled out by a four-horse team from 
Geneseo. The steam engine was replaced by 
“Avery’s” Icrgest tractor which was used 
chiefly for belt work. 

In June 1922, a wind storm flattened the 
large cattle barn, killing and injuring several 
head of cattle and hogs. 

Feb. 1923, a son Eugene was born com- 
pleting) the bushel. Four pecks make a bushel. 

Nov. 16, 1924, my Dad, Henry and Earl 
(Sam) DeRoo, father and son, and August 
DefButter met death in a car-train accident 
near Tiskilwa, III. 

Nov. 24, 1924, Mrs. Allerton, then sole 
owner, ordered the land sold and Dec. 5, 1924, 
she passed away, leaving the land to her step- 
son and nephew, Robert Allerton. 

After my Dad’s death, Ralph Swaney and 
Elbert Bradley managed the land until the 
summer of 1928; it was then sold to three 
men from the Champaign area: Joe Gingrich, 
Chauncey, and Martyn, for a sum of $250,000 
which included land, landlord’s share of crops, 
livestock, and machinery. 

Mr. Gingrich, an Amishman, then bought 
out Mr. Martyn and Chauncey, and proceeded 


to import Amish families from Iowa, Indiana, 
and Ohio to take over the farming. These 
families didn’t seem to be happy so moved on, 
and it was then that all the land was resurvey- 
ed and sold off into farms of different owner- 
ships. 


Among other managers of the ranch were: 


Mr. Beelinzer, Mr. Thompson, and Tom Fitz- 
gerald (an uncle of Mrs. Simon Vandersnick.) 


Mr. Fitzgerald was manager for ten years. He* 


is 88 years old and resides at Rantoul Ill. with 
his brother. His sister Mayme Fitzgerald help- 
ed with the cooking for the ranch-hands dur- 
ing some of his years as manager. 

Owners of the land that was formerly 
parts of the ranch are: Perry Egert of Pro- 
phetstcwn, who has about 1200 acres farmed 
by his sons Wilbur and Clifford Johnson.- The 
estate of K. L. Maranville owns in excess of 
700 acres which is farmed by Bernard De 
Decker. The estate of Walter DeRoo has about 
535 acres farmed by Winifred Gentry. Joe 
Lievens owns the old No. 1 which is farmed 
by Bob Williams. Lee Graves of Princeville 
owns another acreage that is presently farmed 
by Don VanOpdorp. The Pritchards, Tom and 
Truman Hayes, Phil Nowers of Shady Beach, 
and Joe Schillinzer of Orion, also own por- 
tions of the land. There may be others, but 
the above are the only ones of whom we have 
knowledge at present. 


Compliments of 


Furniture Store 


| 
Klavohn 
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GENESEO, ILLINOIS 
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Building the Hennepin Canal 
TRANSPORTATION 


By Mae Nickerson 


The earliest settlers came to the Atkinson 
locality by means of ox teams and horses. 


The Chicago and Rock Island Railroad, 
now the C. R. I. & P. R. R., was surveyed in 
1850. The track was completed through Henry 
County by 1854. This made it easier for set- 
tlers to come in and for the people to visit 
distant relatives. It also made it much easier 
for the farmers to send their grain and live- 
stock to the Chicago markets. For many year? 
the livestock, especially cattle and hogis, would 
be driven in by the farmer to the local stock- 
yards and shipped from there to the city yards. 


The Illinois and Mississippi Canal, better 
known as the Hennepin Canal, cuts through 
Atkinscn Township about a mile and a halt 
north of the village. It was built by the United 
States to make a waterway between the Illin- 
ois and Mississippi rivers across the prarie land 
of Centra! Illinois. It was formally opened in 
1907. Grain, coal, gravel and salt were shipped 
by the barge load for a few years, but the 
canal was never as useful as they hoped it 
woud be. Many hcuseboats and racing boats 
made trips through the canal for a while. Traf- 
fie fell off until on July 1, 1951, the United 
States Engineers declared the Canal officially 
out of commission. The fate of the Canal has 
not been decided (Mar. 1956) although there 
has been much discussion about it being ob- 


Atkinson Boulevard Today (1956) 
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2ined for a state parking area. 


The Boulevard, laid out on State Street, 
was finished in 1922 sometime before U.S. 
Route 6 (then Ill. 7) was completed through 
town. (It has been said the highway could be 
attached to the Boulevard but the Boulevard 
couldn’t be joined to the highway if it was 
built first.) Attorney DeRoo was influential in 
getting this task done. 


During 1922 Route 6 was completed 
through town and about two miles west of 
town. Upon the completion of the highway to 
the west, we have had the convenience of bus 
travel and have had more use of our automo- 
biles and trucks. 


in September, 1933, a free barbecue and 
celebration was held for the formal opening 
of the hard road, No. 82 spur, which joins 
Route 6 with Route 82. 


In the last few years the Atkinson-Galva 
rcad has been blacktopped. This now gives us 
dependabie roads leading from town in all 
directions. 


With the improvement and oiling of the 
village streets and country roads, the people 
have become more dependent upon cars and 
trucks than upon trains and buses. 


New practically all livestock, and some 
grain, is shipped by truck. Nearly all produce. 
if not all, is brought to our stores by truck. 
Even some of our mail is being brought to 
town by truck instead of on the trains. Be- 
cause of these improvements our train and bus 
service has been cut considerably. 


ee en ee ee | 
The old Belle Fountain Dredge, known 


to many of the old timers, was used to widen 
and straighten Green River. The project 


which took several years to complete, employ- 
ed a number of men from Atkinson and sur- 
rounding area. 


MIDLAND ELECTRIC COAL CORPORATION 


By Dave Vaughn 


During the last thirty years, of the one 
hundred years comprising this celebrated Cen- 
tennial, Atkinson has been the scene for a 
large industrial development. 


In the fall of 1928, and the spring of 
1929, Atkinson buzzed with excitement, as a 
physical colossus was being shaped just one 
mile east of town; for it was there that Mid- 
land Electric Coal Corporation erected their 
large electric shovel (the largest of its kind 
in the world—at that time). 

Soon this giant of steel, electrically pow- 
ered, propelled itself to a predestined situs— 
where it began the ordeal of removing the 
earth from a seam of bituminous coal. 

Subsequently, many more carloads. of 
machinery and equipment were delivered to 
the main site, with which an ultra-modern 
coal preparation plant was erected. 


Meanwhile, other necessary buildings and 
kindred equipment were erected—this per- 
mitting a production cf bituminous coal from 
the Illinois Geological Seam Number Two. 

The first car of coal was loaded at this 
mine on August 22, 1929. Constant and con- 
tinuous producticn has been in existence from 
that day to the moment. 

To prolong the productive life of the 
mine, it was necessary to dismantle the pit 
equipment and move same in 1946 to the en- 
virons of Mineral, Bureau County, Illinois. 

Currently, the Mineral pit operations are 
mining coal from Illinois Geographical Seam 
Number Six. Such coal is transferred by the 
Rock Island Railroad to the original Atkinson 
situs of preparation plant, where it is mechan- 
ically cleaned - washed - dried - sized and 
loaded in cars for railroad shipment. 

Ever since 1929, there has been a steady 


Coal Shovel 
growth of this company. In 1955, the Atkinson 
plant processed 787,241 tons of clean coal, of 
which 724,709 tons (12,224 carloads) were 


shipped via railroad and 62,532 tons were 
locally sold to the truck trade. 


The prospectus for the mine is that it 
should be very productive for many years to 
come, all of which augurs well for the eco- 
nomic good of Atkinson and environs. 


Currently, there are approximately oné 
hundred twenty-five employees at this mining 
enterprise, many of whom have been working 
there ever since its beginning. 


The annual mine payrolls, with the pur- 
chases of power and supplies, within the local 
area, all contribute to a healthy financial con- 
diticn for Atkinson and vicinity. 


Midland Electric Coal Corporation 
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ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH 


By Father Ed Bauweic 


St. Anthony’s Catholic Church of Atkin- 
son, was founded mainly by persons of Bel- 
gium descent. The first of these to come to 
Atkinson were, Leo Doubler, Charles Baenne. 
Francis Rumler, Leo Schatteman and Bruno 
DeClerq. They came in 1857. Others followed, 


‘all being cf the Catholic faith. They had no 


place of worship for several years. The first 
baptism recorded was in 1863 by a priest, 
who came trom Chicago. This Baptism is re- 
corded as follows: Maria Louisa Martens, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Marcellin Martens, 
born March 15, 1863, baptized April 20, 1863 
—sponsors being Peter Callen and Melanie 
Rammelaere. The officiating clergyman is list- 


_ ed as the Rev. Father P. Suitbert, O.S.B. In 


1868 a priest from Rock Island began coming 
here and mass was said in the home of An- 
thony Bouwhuis, whe in 1870 donated a piece 
of land for a church building. In 1871 the 
Catholic organization was completed and 
named St. Anthony. 


A small wooden structure was erected at 
a cost of $1,200 and from that date regular 
services were held. The first resident pastor 
was the Rev. Father Hubert Tholen, appointed 
by Bishop Foley of Chicago in 1875. In 1880 
an addition was built to the Church because 
it was no longer large enough to accomodate 


Catholic Church destroyed by fire 
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Father Hubert Tholen 


the growing congregation. In 1883 the priest’s 
home was built. In 1887 the congregation had 
again outgrown the church and other addition 
was necessary. 


The parochial school was opened in 1888 
and the Sisters of the Franciscan Order were 
given charge. It was held in the house now 
occupied by the Nuns. In later years the order 
was changed and the present teachers are 
Sisters of St. Benedict from Nauvoo, Ill. The 
enrollment today is 157 pupils. Formerly a two 
year commercial course was offered but was 
discontinued when the community high school 
was built. 


As the parish increased and _ prospered 
the members desired a more substantial place 
of worship than the old frame structure. This 
was accomplished when on May 24, 1900, a 
fine brick building was dedicated. It was on 
the northwest ccrner of the intersection from 
where the original church was located. 


That same year the Rev. Father Tholen 
was appointed pastor of the German Catholic 
Congregation at Mendota, Ill. The Rev. Al- 
phonse DePoorter, his ‘successcr, came to At- 
kinson June 21, 1900. It was during his ad- 
ministration that the present parish school 
building, was built. On April 1, 1907 excava- 
tion was started, and on September 10, the 
building was dedicated. Classes began on Sep- 
tember 23. 

Father DePoorter remained in charge of 
the parish until his death on March 22, 1909. 
His successcr came in the person of Father 
W. Conrads. He served as pastor until 1919 
when he was obliged to leave because of ill 
health. It was during his pastorate that the 
beautiful new brick building was destroyed 
by fire. Undismayed by this misfortune, the 
parishioners once again set to work to build 


the present monumental structure. 

The Rev. Father Leon VanStappen suc- 
ceeded the Rev. Father Conrads, who in turn 
was succeeded by the Rev. Alphonse Vanden- 
Wyngaert, who came here in 1922. On August 
16, 1938, Father VandenWyngaert was sud- 
denly killed in an automobile accident. His 
successor was the Rev. Father T. J. Brunnick. 
who in turn was succeeded by the present 
pastor, the Rev. Father Lyford A. Kern. The 
parish can well be thankful for the present 
beauty and upkeep of their parish plant, large- 
ly wrought about through the efforts of Father 
Kern. 

Since 1944 St. Anthony’s Parish has also 
been served by a number of assistant pastors. 


St. Anthony Catholic Grade School 
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These include the Reverend Fathers Francis 
M. Cassidy, Joseph Wolvers, Heine Ciesielski, 
John H. Schwartz, Vladimir Sors, Gerald Ver- 
hoye and Ed Bawiec. 

Since the appointment of Father Cassidy, 
St. Anthony’s Parish has also attended the 
Catholic congregation of St. Mary’s, at Hoop- 
pole, Illinois. 


(The above notes were taken from the 
parish records and submitted by Fr. Ed. Bau- 
wiec, assistant pastor.) 


Among the first organizations which are 
still active today are the following: The Men’s 
Catholic Order of Foresters, which was or- 
ganized in 1900. At present there are 200 
juvenile and senior members. They promote 
many educational and spiritual programs. 

There is also the Women Foresters, the 
Altar and Resary society, the Holy Name, 
Youth Sodality, Knights of the Altar, and the 
Parish Council which is a part of the National 
Council of Catholic women. This is divided 
into Deanerys. St. Anthony belongs to the 
Reck Island Deanery. 


COMPLIMENTS 


KIRLEY & SONS 


121 North Tremont, Kewanee, Illinois 


Compliments of 
Atkinson Feed Mill 
| 
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Custom Feed Grinding, 
Oat Hulling and Mixing 


FEED — SALT — POTATOES 
SATISFIED FEEDS 


Phone 89, Atkinson, Illinois 
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PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF ATKINSON 


By Ethel Clark Wells 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL 


The Methodist Episcopal church was the 
first organized church in Atkinson. The work 
of the organization was begun in 1857, but 
it was in 1868 that the building was erected. 
Services were held here until 1919 when the 
remaining members decided to sell the build- 
ing and wership with the Congregational 
people. 

The pastor who preached the first sermon 
was Rev. Wm. White, and the last pastor was 
Rev. Atherton. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


The Christian Science church started in 
1906, meeting for the first year in private 
homes, then for several years in the Woodman 
and K.P. Halls. From there the meetings were 
held in the Graham building and Free Metho- 
dist church. 


FREE METHODIST 


The work cf the Atkinson Free Methodist 
church began with a revival meeting at Shab- 
bona Grove school-house under the leadership 
of Rev. James Sprague and other ministers. 
Services were conducted in the Congregiation- 
al church until their new church was built and 
dedicated in 1881. 

Among the charter members were the 
following men and their wives: James Riley, 
Wm. Bradford, George Harding, Sylvester 
Allen, Oscar Bills, Addison Allen, E. B. Neal, 
A. H. Greene, Wm. Greene; also Mrs. Ark- 
land, Miss Sadie Arkland and Mrs. Anise 
Wright. 

The first pastor was Edwin Best and his 
successors were: J. W. Carter, J. D. Marsh, 
F. D. Brooke, F. Miller, F. E. Hall, F. Christy, 
P. W. Newcomer, Cacolette, A. Maitland, J. 
W. Carter, J. Wortendyke, M. H. Kendrick, 
Bepslay.b. Fs Brothers: Mal.ssohnson,\\W. 
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Old Free Methodist Chure 


H. Winters, P. Zeller, J. M. McNeal, Geo. 
Bradfield, T. Duncan, J. T. Merry, R. G. Wil- 
kin, M. F. Childs, A. L. Wright, F. W. Caul- 
kins, and H. IJ. Hubbard. 


ATKINSON CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


On April 10, i868, the church was first 
organized as “The Shabbona Grove Congre- 
gational Church” at the home of Abram Frye 
in Shabbona Grove in Cornwail township, Hen- 
ry County, Illinois, with Abram Frye, Sr.. 
Pliny Boyden Sr., James Parker Sr., and Eli 
and Sammantha McConoughey as_ charter 
members. Ten members were added the first 
year. 


On October 11, 18638, the location of the 
church was changed to, Atkinson—some meet- 
ings though, were to be held in Shabbona 
Grove. The name was changed to “Shabbona 
Grove and Atkinson Congregational Church,” 
—later cn, it was called the Atkinson Congre- 
gational Church. It was recognized as a 
Church of Christ on October 12, 1863. Rev. 
G. H. Blake was called as the first pastor on 
January 31, 1864, and in that year the first 
church building was erected. In 1892 a pas- 
tor’s study and C. EF. room were added. In 
1905, during the pastorate of J. A. Caskey, 
the building was remodeled. On October 14, 
1914, the ccrnerstone of the present building 
was laid and dedicated April 4, 1915. In 1953, 
a redecorating prcgram was undertaken which 
included a center aisle and a center of wor- 
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ship. During 1955 and the early months of 
1956, an extensive remodeling of the church 
basement was accomplished. This included 
complete remodeling of the kitchen, redecora- 
ting the dining room, and finishing off the 
furnace room for a recreation room. A new 
oil furnace was also installed at this time. 


The Old Congregational Church 
List of Ministers 


Rev. G. H. Blake, 1864; Rev. J. P. Rich- 
ards, 1865-66; Rev. E. G. Bryant, 1867-69; 
Rev. J. T. Cook, 1869-70; Rev. Hiram L. How- 
ard, 1870-72; Rev. Andrew Drake, 1873-76; 
Rev. John A. Griffin, 1876-79; Rev. A. P. 
Lcomis, 1880-82; Rev. G. T. Holcombe, 1882- 
83; Rev. George L. Dickinson, 1884-88; Rev. 
W. A. Chandler, 1889; Rev. A. E. Arnold, 
1890-92; Rev. W. S. Grange, 1892-96; Rev. 
J. B. Johnston, 1896-99; Rev. H. J. McClem- 
ents, 1899-1904;.Rev. J. A. Caskey, 1904-09; 
Rev. J. M. Finch, 1910-12; Rev. E. B. Palmer, 
1913; Rev. J. C. Stoddard, 1914-19; -Rev.. (I. 
L. Mellott, 1919-25; Rev. Frank J. Brown, 
1925-29; Rev. John Rogers, 1929-42; Rev. Wm. 
Richards, 1943-45; Rev. W. I. Jones, 1945- 
48; Rev. R. Ellinger, 1948-50; Rev. John Fish- 
er, 1951-53; Harold LeVesconte, 1955. 

The present cfficers of the church are: 
Deacons: Robert Hamilton, Russell Peck, Del- 
no Brown. Trustees: Wilson Farnam, Pres., 
Mrs. Harold Reiling, Mrs. Alice Taber, Mr. 


The Congregational Church (today) 


Ben Sleaford, Mr. Albert Pritchard, Mr. Fred 
Pritchard, Mr. Bert Carr, Mr. Rodney Reiling. 
Treasurer: Mr. Harold Angus. Clerk: Mrs. 
Lawrence Frakes. 

A very successful Sunday school is being 
conducted along with the regular church work. 
Other active organizations of the church are 
the Gleaners, Daughters of Ruth, and Pilgrim 
Fellowship. 
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LIBERTY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


By Mary Sears Clark 


The story of Liberty Congregationai 
Church goes back to 1861, when thirty people 
in Burns Township decided to organize a 
church of Baptist faith. The timbers, hand- 
hewn, were hauled from Shabbona Grove to 
become the little country church, which stands 
yet, almost unchanged. The building was fin- 
ished early in 1863, being dedicated in June 
of that year. Total outlay for the church was 
$1200, much of the labor and materials being 
dcnated. 

A suitable name was needed for the new 
church; there is a story behind the selection 
of the name “Liberty”. Early in 1861, a mass 
patriotic meeting was held in the field across 
the road from the present church site. At this 
time a flag pole was erected, being known all 
around the countryside as the ‘‘Liberty Pole.” 
The interesting thing was that when the tide 
of war was gcing in favor of the Union Army, 
the flag was flown at the top of the pole, and 
when the news was bad the flag flew at half 
mast. 


Liberty Pole was a gathering place to 


get the latest news, which was obtained about 
once a week from messengers bringing bulle- 
tins on horseback. Thus when the new church 
was completed the name “Liberty’’ was chosen. 

In 1865 the cemetery was started beside 
the church. The first burial was of James 
Murphy, a casualty of the Civil War. He was 
killed in battle in 1863, and two years later 
his body was brought to Liberty Cemetery. 

Two other churches were involved in the 

history of Liberty Church; one, the Zion Meth- 
cdist was located in Burns Township, a mile 
east and a mile and a half south of Liberty; 
the other was Calvary Presbyterian, a mile 
east. & 
Circumstances were such that all three 
churches declined at about the same time. So 
it happened that these three faiths were called 
together to discuss unification. In order to 
reach an agreement on which faith to em- 
brace, it was agreed to organize under an en- 
tirely different faith, Congregationalism. This 
was about 1901. 

As many members cf all the original 
churches had lots in the cemetery at Liberty 
it was decided to make Liberty Church the 
new home of the Congregational Church. At 
this time repairs were made to the building. 
The church building is owned and kept in re- 
pair by the Liberty Cemetery Association. 
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Unit District High School 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By John Nolan 


When the present senior class of 1956 
of the Atkinson High School, receives their 
diplomas, they will complete the grand total 
of five hundred thirty seven students from 
1889 to date who have attained this honor. 
The path that leads to this distinction is not 
necessarily an easy one either for the students 
or the patrons of the district. For while the 
student may struggle to master the courses 
designed for his special needs the resident of 
the district has at times a difficult task to 
maintain a high school that will challenge, 
inspire, aud influence the pupils under its su- 
pervision. The following account will then 
present in a small way the history of the At- 
kinson High School. 

One of the early schcols in Atkinson was 
built on the site of the present grade school 
building. It was a frame building with a big 
porch on the east side and had four class- 
rooms, two on each floor. Later ancther room 
was built on the south west corner of the 
schoolhouse. j 

In 1889 Helen Lyons Ranson was the first 
student to graduate from the high school. In 
order to complete the qualifications as set up 
by the school board she had to complete most 
of the following subjects: Eighth Grade— 
Arithmetic, Grammer, Geography, U.S. H.s- 
tory, Reading; Ninth Grade—Algebra, Arith- 
metic, Geography, Civil Gov't., Botany, “ool- 
ogy; Junior Grade—Gen. History, Zoology, 
Botany, Rhetoric, Physics, Geometry, Algebra; 
Senior Grade—Literature, Geometry, Rhetoric, 
Gen. History. 

In the early days high school had a fall, 
winter and spring term. The school] day usual- 
ly started at 9:00 and ended at 3:30 with a 
fifteen minute recess in the morning and atf- 
ternoon at 10:30 and 2:30 respectively. 

Graduates of the high school were scarce 
in the years ’94, 796, ’97, 1900, ’04, and ‘05 
there being no students graduating in these 
years. However, this account was balanced in 
1946 by graduating the largest class on record. 
Consisting of twenty-eight graduates. 


The State Board of Heaith gave students 
an unexpected vacaticn in November and De- 
cember 1918 by closing the school for a flu 
epedemic. A shorter Christmas vacation, an 
additional schoo] month and no spring vaca- 
tion made up this deficit on the school calen- 
dar. Ouce again in 1929 the school board 
acted to prevent a smallpcx epedemic by ask- 
ing all students and teachers to show a cer- 
tificate of immunization by December 13, 
1929 if they desired to remain in attendance. 

The board of education in 1918 were the 
following: John L. Graham, Bessie J. Nicker- 
son, and Paul R. Walters. Teachers were W. 
R. Atherton,Supt.; Helen Albey—Science and 
History; Ruth Graham--English and Latin. 
About three years later home economics and 
agriculture were added to the curriculum. 


Many school elections were held in the 
history of the high school commencing with 
one in 1919 tc build the present grade school. 
More funds were asked of the school patrons 
in 1920 to finish the building. A special elec- 
tion was held in 1928 to pay outstanding obli- 
gations. A community high school was voted 
in 1940 and the next year a school election 
was held to build the present high school. 

One of the outstanding examples of wise 
leadership in connection with the high school 
was the erection of the fine building’ and the 
purchasing of the beautiful grounds that now 
make up the present high school] campus. Too 
much cannot be said for those who were re- 
sponsible for encouraging the people of the 
school district to invest in such a sound edu- 
cational program. 


Tuition charges for non-resident pupils 
have varied throughout the history of the high 
school. However, in September 8, 1921, the 
a. decided to charge students 50 cents per 
week. 

Atkinson High School probably had one 
of the first radio sets in this area, for on Sep- 
tember 11, 1922, Dr. Messmore of the Ameri- 
can Legion tendered to the school the use of 
the Legion’s Radic Telephone Set provided the 
school was equipped with an »erial The propo- 
sition was accepted and the board decided to 
erect the aerial at once. 


While the students academically progress- 
ed in the classroom they also excelled in the 
field of sperts. At the Galva District Tourna- 
ment in March, 1934 the following comments 
are noted: ‘‘Atkinson came from behind to 
defeat a fighting Toulon quintet 20 to 17 in 
the first evening encounter. Toulon played 
the rangier Atkinscn team to a standstill in 
the first half and led 9 to 8. The two squads 
continued the even battle well into the third 
period. Shortly before the end of the quarter 
with the score at 12-all, W.Carmichael drop- 
ned in a pair of free throws and E. Carmichael 
followed with a shct from under the hoop to 
give Atkinson a lead it never lost.” 

In conclusion we find that the high school 
has made excellent progress. It’s continued 
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growth and improvement will be matter which 
is in the hands of the board, staff, and com- 
munity. With the forming of the Unit District 
and the consolidation of both schools, a new 
era is appreaching where the high school staff 
should be better able to prepare the students 
of today to solve the problems in the world 
of tomorrow. 


GRADE SCHOOL 
By John Nolan 


Education played a prominent role in the 
history of Atkinson from the very beginning 
as the fourth building ecnstructed in the vil- 
lage of Atkinson was a schoolhouse. This struc- 
ture was later bought by Thos. Nowers, Jr. 
and used for a dwelling. Atkinson’s first 
schoolteacher was Miss Elizabeth Nowers, af- 
terwards Mrs. Henry L. Lyon. Sometime later 
a frame building was ecnstructed on the grade 
school site. This building served the students 
of Atkinson until the present grade building 
was built. 

The school board of the Atkinson Public 
Schools called an election on August 30, 1919 
to get approval for the construction of the 
grade building now in use. The proposed bond 
issue was for $19,900 and it carried by a vote 
of 165 to 112. The general bid was given to 
T. D. Hobson and Son of Harvey, Illinois. On 
October 7, 1920 another bond election was 
held for $12,000 to finish paying off the al- 
most completed building. This election was 
defeated by a vote of 87 against, 86 for the 
proposition and one defective ballot. This elec- 
tion carried on October 21, 1920. Scme of the 
directors who helped supervise the construc- 
tion of the grade building were: J. S. Nowers, 
Seaver S. Humphrey, and Owen Nickerson. 
School was first held in the new building on 
January 38, 1921. Teachers at this time were 
Nellie Rennie, Alta F. Stone, Jessie V. Huber, 
Leona Boyden, Mrs. Roberta Macauley, Mrs. 
Ruth Macafee, and Mrs. Walton Kay. 

Almest thirteen years later the faculty 
consisted of the following: Wm. E. Phelan, 
Supt., Alice V. Plummer, Lola Nowers, Ger- 
trude A. Schehl, and Irene Shay. Members of 
the board of education were: Owen Nickerson, 


Public Grade School 
Joo Vandemore, and Dr. Wm. Angerer. 

In the spring of 1953, the following coun- 
try schools voted to consolidate and become 
the Atkinson Community Consolidated Grade 
School District No. 232: Parker, Spring Creek, 
Grandview, Mt. Hepe, Bass, Mt. Sunny, Huls- 
lander, Shabbona Grove. 

Members of the boards who were elected 
to head schocl district No. 232: Eugene Van 
Opdor>, President; Wm. Freddy, Secretary; 
Arle Atwell, Anthony Becker Jr., Bernard De 
Decker, John Dwyer, and Frank J. VanVoor- 
en. New teachers were Miss Alice Graham, 
Ist and 2nd; Miss Olmsted 3rd and 4th; Miss 
Marlene Gripp, 5th and 6th; Miss Della Bar- 
rett, 7th and 8th; end Mr. Robert Barnard; 
Principal. 

With the consolidation of all country 
schools in area, the problem of transportation 
was the next majcr concern of the new grade 
board. Bids were taken and Wm. Elsey was 
awarded the bus contract for the grade and 
nigh senool on April 21, 1953. 


As each year rolls on, the staff and school 
patrons are working toward the goal of a bet- 
ter educational system for the students of At- 
kinson. With continued good fortune the schooi 
shculd be able to equal or better the progress 
of the record made in the first hundred years 
of education in Atkinsgn. 


SCHOOL BAND 


By Walter Kuebler 

The phenomenal growth of large school 
bands in the United States indicates that the 
hand is a favorite American product and the 
ehosen musicel expression cf thousands of the 
vouth cf our time. It presents a strong and 
direct anpeal which leads pupils to spend 
hours in practice and rehearsing. It demon- 
strates that this experience is vital to an in- 
sistent urge for musical activity and expres- 
sion. 

Pride in representing the school in group 
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The ‘Atkinson School Band 


performance, gratitude. in being accepted by 
others of similar tastes and shoulder to should- 
er striving to accomplish, and musical exper- 
ience under the guidance of an understanding 
and inspirational teacher tend to lay the foun- 
daticn for finer attitudes and anprreciatiors 
leading to a more adjusted and satisfying life. 

The band holds great interest for the 
community in its vitality and sonority, its 
size and colorful uniforms, and in its adapta- 
bility for all sorts of community events both 
indoors and cut. Its presence and color lend 
interest and attractiveness to the school exper- 
ience, as well as make a substantial cultural 
contribution. 

The Atkinscn Community Unit Band was 
organized November 1955 under direction of 
Walter P. Kuebler, Principal and Band Dir- 
ector. The P. T. A. organization backed the 
band to acquire uniforms. A total of 45 uni- 
forms arrived shortly for the new band stu- 
dents. 


Majorettes uniforms were made by the 
parents of students in the baton class, also 
organized along with the band. 

The Atkinson School Boards Ne. 232 and 
No. 233 bought new instruments, which in- 
cluded: One set of tympani, snare drums, bass 
drum, drum equipment, cymbols, two tubas, 
24 music stands, an electric tuner, baritone, 
bells, and bass and one alto clarinet, french 
hern and music as needed. 

The first years enrollment of the band 
was 45 students. This year, 1956, enrollment 
included 53 students, plus six pretty major- 
ettes. 

The band prides itself on taking part in 
all community functions, such as, patriotic 
holidays, in cooperation with the American 
Legion Post of Atkinson, Illinois and the At- 
kinson War Mothers. The band also sends the 
trumpeters and drummers of the band to mili- 
tary funerals. % 


The band takes part in the regular func- 
tions of the school, playing for basketball 
games, football half time shcws, annual con- 
certs, clinics, field-trips, music festivals, and 
all state music contests. This year, 1956, sixty- 
nine medal awards were won in music contests 
throughout the state by the members of the 
Atkinson Band. 


an 


The individual band students play for 
various clubs and organizations thrcughout 
the community; programs for the Atkinson 
Kiwanis Club, Atkinson Woman’s Club, Chr:st- 
mas shows, and programs for needed enter- 
tainment. 

The band sends many students each year 
to music camp, at Nctre Dame, through do- 
nations from the community people. 

The Atkinson Band feels proud to take 
an active part in the Atkinson Centennial cele- 
brations in the year of 1956. \V7e are justly 
proud of cur achievements, and wish the com- 
munity much happiness and success in the 
next 100 years. 


LIBRARY 


By Cora Macafee Lloyd 
Librarian 


The Soldiers Memorial Library of Atkin- 
son was organized by the local Womans’ Club. 
It was opened in January, 1920, in a small 
frame building: located just west of the Parson 
building on West Main Street. All the books 
had been donated, about 1400 volumes. Miss 
Cleora Howlette, the first librarian, was paid 
by the ciub. The library was open Monday, 
Wednesday and Seturday afternoons and Sat- 
urday evenings. 

Mrs. Frank Macafee, Mrs. S. S. Hum- 
phreys, and Mrs. Nellie Humphreys dcnated 
their time as librarians, upon the resignation 
of Miss Howlette, until Mrs. Cora Lioyd, 
present librarian, was elected by the club in 
May, 1921. 

A short time later the people of the town- 
ship voted for a tax levy of one and one-fifth 
mills to support the library. Then the library 
was open every weekday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening. 

The first trustees elected on the library 
board were: Mrs. Lucy Humphreys-president, 
Owen Nickerson-vice president, Mrs. Ruth 
Macafee-secretary, Mrs. Nellie Humphreys, 
Mis. Tena Graham and Frank Rumler. 

Mrs. Tena Graham resigned as a member 
of the board in March of 1922. At the annual 
election in April of that year, Mrs. Blanch 
Rumler was elected as trustee and has been 
a member cf the board ever since, acting as 
president since 1944, 
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Of the original board Frank Rumler is 
still living in Atkinson, Mrs. Ruth Macafee in 
Geneseo, and Mrs. Tena Graham in Annawan. 

In April, 1928, the library was moved to 
the P. E. Geminder building on East Main 
Street. In October, 1932, it was moved to the 
Huys building next to the Town Hall on State 
Street. In March, 1954, it was moved again, 
this time across the street to the DeRoo build- 
ing where it is located at the present time. 
In March, 1956, there were 10140 volumes 
in the library. 


The present board members are: Mrs.- 


Blanch Rumler-president, Mrs. Grace Whitted 
-secretary, Mrs. Betty Buysse, Mrs. Alma De 
Roo, Mrs. Mildred Sundberg, and Miss Mae 
Ni¢kerson. 


FIRE DISTRICT 
By W. C. Nicol 


Many times the question of a modern Fire 
Truck for the Village of Atkinson was discus- 
sed by the Village Board. Some of the Board 
was all for having a good Fire Truck and or- 
ganizing a Fire Dept., while some figured that 
as long as we had gotten by so far without a 
serious fire there was no reason why we could 
not continue to do so. 

When the town board met in 1948 to 
make the appropriations for the coming year, 
there was an appropriation of $15,000 for a 
new Fire Truck and Fire Fighting Equipment. 
However, the tax rate for the Village was 
insufficient. Tnere being not enough money 
to run the Village let alone buy Fire Equip- 
ment. The idea of a new Fire Truck for the 
Village never grew cold, because the men 
and farimers wno knew oz the great need kept 
talking about it. Then on a night in January 
when the temperature stcod below zero, Au- 
gust Moens, a prominent farmer, lost his home 
and possessions in a fire. Could Atkinson Fire 


Equipment go to this fire? No! The Prophets- 


town Fire Dept. was called and made the 18-’ 


mile run in below freezing weather and ar- 
rived with the truck frozen up. That night in 
January of 1949 will never be forgotten by 
Mr. Moens, nor by others. This started a group 
of people thinking and talking. Now was the 
time to strike, while the iron was hot, for Fire 
Equipment. © 

Duane Cathelyn, Richard VanDeRostyne, 
and Connie Nicol, talked over the fire and 
what could be done. Dr. Angerer, Connie Nicol 
talked to Ogden Chamberlain, the Attorney 
for the Village, about the Fire Protection Dis- 
trict Act and what we could do about it. Mr. 
Chamberlain advised having a meeting of 
farmers and people of the Village. After doing 
this, the four men mentioned above met at 
Dr. Angerer’s home, writing cards~ to the 
farmers calling them to a meeting at the At- 
kinson Town Hall the first Monday of Febru- 
ary. 

This was a Town Board meeting which 
proved very successful, since Mr. Chamberlain 
was present to answer the questions, and also 
to tell about all forms to be used for the for- 
mation of a Fire District. It was decided that 
the Fire territory was all of Atkinson town- 
ship, all of Cornwall, and the 9 southeast sec- 
tions of Lorraine, the reason being they were 
within the area of our telephone system. 


The following people at the meeting were 
appointed to circulate the petitions to be pre- 
sented to the County Judge: Lawrence Dynes 
from Cornwall, Wm. Wyffels from Atkinson 
rural, Dr. Ralph Graham from Lorraine, W. 
C. Nicoi and Elmer Stauffer from the Village 
of Atkinson. 

These petitions were signed and presented 
to County Judge Vera Binks who set March 
10, 1949 for a public hearing in Court for the 
creation of the District. Some farmers asked 
to withdraw from the proposed district and 
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the Judge allowed some and denied others. 
The election was held May 7, 1949 and 
carried by a vote of 142 to 34. 


The County Judge appointed the follow- 
ing men to be Trustees of the new District: 
Lawrence Dynes of Cornwall, Wm. Wyffels 
of Atkinson township rural, and W. C. Nicol 
of the Village of. Atkinson. 


The first meeting was held in the office 
of Mr. Chamberlain at Geneseo where the of- 
ficers were elected. Dynes-pres., Wyffels-treas. 
Nicol-sec. We then appointed Dick Dean Fire 
Chief, Ed Roman Assistant Fire Chief, and 
told them to get the necessary 25 men. Next 
we purchased the Fire Equipment the city had 
for $50.00, leased the Fire Station from the 
Village, ordered a new pumper and started 
to work to bring fire protection to all of the 
people of the district. 


Your Fire District has gone a long way 
since that cold night in January when August 
Moens and family lost their home by fire. We 
now have a modern fire station, two pumpers, 
and two tank trucks carrying a total of 3800 
gallons of water to the fire in the country. 


. 


A SKETCH OF THE 
ATKINSON WATER WORKS 


By Clara M. Sears 


In the year of 1915 the well which was 
to serve the Village of Atkinson with water 
was dug. The well was drilled by a Cambridge 
concern. 


It is a deep well, approximately 1,180 
feet deep. The water vein is drilled down to 
St. Peter’s sand. The well was started with a 
12-inch casing and ends up’ with a 6-inch 
casing. 

The water mains were laid, starting in 
April in the year of 1916. 


Jerome Black of Cornwall Township fur- 
nished the tiling machine. The work was start- 
ed at the present VanOpdorp Implement cross- 
ing. The well and water mains were completed 
in the year of 1916. 


The first residence to be tapped to the 
water-main was the D. F. Humphrey home, 
and the second home to be tapped was the 
William Graham home. Others followed. A 
total of 37 homes were tapped in, in the year 
of A916: 


John S. Nowers was the first Water Com- 
missioner. Mr. Nowers served office from 1916 
to the year of 1922. * 


Emiel J. Claeys was the ‘second Water 
Commissioner. When Mr. Claeys took office 
one-hundred homes had already been tapped 
in. 


About the year of 1951 an areator puri- 
fier, and motors for the high lift pump were 
installed. Roland and Son Construction Com- 
pany of Rushville, Illinois, did the work. 


Uprmmsnet euvonarce, 


Atkinson Water Tower (1956) 


Mr. Emiel J. Claeys held the office of 
Water Commissioner of Atkinson for 31 years; 
retiring from office in the year of 1953. 

In this year of 1956, Mr. Ferdinand Flom- 
ing is the present Water Commissioner of At- 
kinson. 


One very important factor about our City 
water in Atkinson is that no water softeners 
are needed. The water always remains soft. 

In this year of 1956 approximately nine- 


ty-nine precent of Atkinson homes are tapped 
in with water. 


Winn’s Toyland 


224 North Tremont, Kewanee, Illinois 
Phone 2473 
Kewanee’s only exclusive year around 


TOY AND JUVENILE STORE 


Use our lay-away plan or 


Time pay on Furniture 


Member of Toy Guidance Council 
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“Hank” Lyons Water Tower 


COMPLIMENTS 


Fullerton Lumber Co. 


4th Kewanee, Illinois Phone 4451 


Compliments 


Mowery Bros 


SEAGRAMS — SCHENLEYS 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


A name you know — a name you can trust 
300 W. , Illinoi 5 
« 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHMENTS 


ATKINSON TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


This business was started in 1881 by the 
two sons of Thomas Nowers Senior: Thomas 
Nowers Jr. and John F. Nowers. The bank has 
never been without the Nowers name since 
its beginning to the present time. , 

Thomas F. Nowers was employed by his 
uncle, John F. Nowers, September 26, 1907. 
Tom represents the third generation of the 


Neowers family in the bank. 


This establishment continued under pri- 
vate ownership until the State law governing 
banks and depositors went into effect. 

The Atkinson Trust and Savings Bank 
was organized in 1920, when they acquired 
the essets of the Farmers State Bank. This 
made one bank in the town which has shown 
a steady growth since its organization. They 
have also become a member of a branch of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. 


The officers of the bank at present are: 
Cashier—Thcmas F. Nowers, Assistant Cash- 
ier—Frank Rumler, Teller—Burton Weekley, 
Dookkeepers—Sally Rumler, Bonnie Van 
Vooren, Directors—President Ben Pacquer, 
Francis VanHerzeele, Marvin VanOpdorp. 


HUYS & BECKER LOCKER PLANT 


Ancther old business establishment in 
Atkinson is the Huys and Becker Locker Ser- 
vice. Formeriy Huys & Becker ran a meat 
market, being inrted by the father of Ed 
Huys. These men have been in business for 
thirty-three years. The last fourteen have 
been solely locker and butchering business. 
Bill Becker, youngest son of Mr. Becker, took 
over the butchering part in 1953, directly 
after his graduation from Alleman High 
Cehecel in Rock Island. 

Their plant is one of the most modern 
ecld storage plants in this vicinity. Modern 
rrocesses are used and the temperatures 
rigidiy maintained et the correct levels for 
the keeping of focds and meats. 


DE ROO INEURANCE AGENCY 


By H. R. DeRoo 


When Arthur H. DeRoo started practicing 
law in Atkinson, he also wrote insurance. His 
office was above the present bank building. 

In 1920 I beéame a partner and also 
manager of the insurance agency. 

In 1937 I started in business for myself, 
writing all kinds of insurance and handling 
farm loans and real estate. Since that time 
I have built the largest individual farm pro- 
ducing agency in the state. A year ago Al 
DeGrave purchased a half interest in the 
egency. We hope to build even a larger 
business with two of us, and with the help 
of an insurance minded public. 

The office at present is on the corner 
of State and Main. Miss Sarah Nickerson has 
been my bookkeeper and secretary fer thir- 
teen years; Miss Ruth Causemaker assistant, 
for about two years. 

Our office is air conditioned, gas heated, 
with electric typewriter, and all modern of- 
fice equipment. Last year our agency led the 
State of Illinois with hail preduction for the 
second largest hail company in the world. 

The loyalty of the clientele helped build 
this agency. It is greatly appreciated. 


ATKINSON MOTOR CO. 
By R. H. Dean 


I came to Atkinson in May, 1923, and in 
partnership with Glenn K. Tracy, bought out 
Lane, Clark, and Goebert. They had a garage 
in the Jim Lane building which is now the 
Chevrolet Garage. We sold Fotd Tractors and 
the Model T, and emplcyed Fred Clark, Phil 
Goebert, Sid Farnam, and Floyd Boomer as 
mechanics; and Margaret Johnson was book- 
keeper. 

The ‘“‘Model T” touring car of that time 
sold fer around $375 to $400. Then in August, 
1924, we built the present brick building 
across from the Village Hall. Max Leavenburg 


owned the house and lot; and the house was 
moved to the corner where H. R. DeRoo lives. 
It later burned to the grcund. The old shed 
in the back of the garage was the Livery 
Stable, owned and operated by Bob Graham. 
We now use it for storage. 

My son, Dick, joined the business in 
1948, and we’ve the distinction of being’ the 
oldest Ford dealer in Henry County, that is 
in years of service. 

The years have brought many changes 
in the mechanism and style cf Fords, and in 
contrast to the crank and “Model T” with 
top speed of about 40 m.p.h., we now have 
Fordomatic Fairlanes with top speed of about 
110 m.p.h. I wonder what the next 33 years 
will bring. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
‘ By W. C. Nicol 


The property cn which our plant is built 
wes purchased in June of 1915. The plant 
was opened for business some time during 
1917 and Percy Thomas, whose father opera- 
ted a grocery store in Sheffield at that time, 
was the first Agent. He had a Medel ‘T” 
Ford equipped with a 300-gallon tank. Pre- 
vious to this time the territory around Atkin- 
son, including the town of Hocppole, was 
supplied out of Geneseo and deliveries of 
Keresene and Gasoline were made with a 
500-gallen horsedrawn tank wagon. The At- 
kinson bulk station delivered to customers 
in and around Hooppole until Hooppole was 
made a bulk or distributing station. 

List of the Agents who cperated the 
Atkinson bulk station after Mr. Thomas re- 
signed in 1919 are listed: Stanley B. Stewart, 
A. LeRoy Mechling, Leslie E. Atwell, Arthur 
S. Newers, Ray J. DePauw, Elmer B. Stauf- 
fer, W. C. (“Connie”) Nicol. 


SIMPSON - POWELSON LUMBER CO. 


The lumber yard was run by the Ranson’s 
for many years. Thirty-two years ago Simpson 
Powelson bought it from the Ranson’s who 
went to California. 


DRUG STORE 


Edwin Everett Senior operated the first 
drug: store in town and it was in the Everett 
family from about 1867 until 1944. After 
Edwin Everett Senicr’s death, Edwin Junior 
took over the business, and upon his death 
the widow continued. In 1944 the drug store 
was bought and operated by Mrs. Clara De 
Sutter and Mrs. Irene Rumler. It has since 
been known as the Rumler and DeSutter Drug 
Store. 

They carry a complete line of drugs, 
wallpaper, paint, magazines, newspapers, ice 
cream, and many beautiful gift items, school 
supplies, toys, and many other articles. We 
are fortunate to have a store where drugs and 
sundries can be purchased. 
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FEDERAL-NORTH IOWA GRAIN CO. 


The Federal-North Iowa Grain Co. at 
Atkinson, consists of two elevators. 

The east elevator was purchased from 
the Atkinson Farmers Grain Co. in 1928. It 
was built in 1912 and was managed by the 
following: Messrs. Franklin, Wright, Cole, 
Celus, Allen, and Booth for the ‘Farmers.” 

The west elevator which is used for stor- 
age was bought by ‘Federal’ from Seaver 
Humphrey in 1949. It formerly had operated 
as D. F. Humrhrey and Sons. 


. . 


managed from 1928-1931 by Bert Winters. 

Robert W. Hall has been manager since 
July 1, 1931. From 1926-1931 he was with 
this firm in the offices at Cedar Rapids and 
Mason City, Iowa. 

Fred Hoogerwerf, Oscar Boelens, Jean- 
enne Windy, Duane Vandersnick and Frank 
Marchand are the present personnel. 


MYRT’S BEAUTY SHOP 


“Myrt”’ started her beauty shop in the 
spring of 1937 at the residence of Mrs. Richey 
Dean. She then moved to her father’s home 
in 1931. Eileen (Oberle) DeVrieze worked for 
Myrt for one year. In the summer of 1948, she 
took her apprenticeship under Myrt. She con- 
tinued working there until Jan. 1952. Eileen 
has her own. shop in her home at the present 
time. 

In 1945 Myrt’s shop was moved from 
the Sam DeReu residence to the Sturtewagon 


apartment. In March 1956, Myrt moved into 
her new home, where she has a very pertty, 
up-to-date shop. 


DE DECKER BARBER SHOP 


“Poof”? entered barber college in Decem- 
ber 1924. He began barbering in 1925 when 
he went to Sheffield, where he worked for 
Kenneth Calloway. In. May 1925 he came to 
Atkinson and worked for Lawrence Rumler 
until June, 1926 at which time he bought a 
shep from R. Jacobs in Annawan. In May, 
1928 this shop was sold to Ray DeSplinter 
and Hugh Slater. He then came back to At- 
kinson and worked for Lawrence Rumler again 
until 1935. Mr. Decker then bought the Rum- 
ler Barber Shop. In 1949, when Peter De 
Pauw retired, he bought his place and has 
been doing business in this same location since 
that time. 


pay Be + 


Mr. DeDecker has a way with “kids’’. 
The first werd many of them say is ‘Poof.’ 

In 1925 Charles DeDecker and Martha 
Eeckhout were married. They have two child- 
ren: Joan who married Roy Hamer, and Dona- 
von who married Doris Plummer. There are 
three grandchildren: Cindy and Karen Hamer, 
and Patrick Lee DeDecker. 


ATKINSON-ANNAWAN NEWS 


By Frances L. Freddy 


Early history of, weekly newspapers in 
Atkinson date back to April 7, 1868, when a 
thrifty advertising paper called the Atkinson 
Bee was published by Edwin Everett. It was 
distributed free to the early settlers. In the 
fall of 1892, G. T. Zerbe started a paper and 
called it the Henry Ccunty News. After a year 
he scld to Daniel Griffin, who adopted a less 
ambitious name, the Atkinson Herald. Mr. 
Griffin was a popular man and made a suc- 
cess of the Herald. His death in 1907 was a 
severe loss to Atkinson. His son W. L. Griffin 
succeeded his father and within a year sold 
to Thomas E. Caverly, who lost the establish- 
ment by fire socn after. 

After several years another paper, the 
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present one was started by B. R. Garner in 
1914. Two years later it was purchased and 
established in 1916, by R. M. Dunlap, who 
sold to D. A. Howard in about 1923, at which 
time Mrs. Charles Clark served as reporter. 

In September 1926, my family came here 
from Clinton, Iowa and ‘Topeka, Kansas and 
bought the shop from the Howards. James, 
my husband was a printer by trade and had 
12 years of Newspaper experience when we 
came to Atkinson. With new printing equip- 
ment we served the community with their 
printing needs and published the Atkinson- 
Annawan News. 

Mr. Freddy was active in civie affairs and 
served as postmaster and rural mail carrier 
from 1935 until his death in 1948. 

As a hobby he enjoyed decorating the 
large window and interior of the post office 
for the holiday season. Having changeable 
jighting effects he created many colorful 
Cnristmas scenes. The system of changeable 
lights was a creation of his own and as many 
as five thousand lights were used in one scene. 
Young and old came, often from a distance 
to see the beautiful displays. He enjoyed music 
and played with the Maple City band of Ge- 
neseo and the Sheffield band. He also was 
a collector of stamps and shared the hobby 
with his friends and other stamp collectors. 

Since 1948, with the help of my family 
I have continued the business and am at pre- 
sent owner and publisher of the News. There 
are three sons, William, rural mail carrier of 
Atkinson; Daniel telegraph editor at Loveland, 
Colorado and Carl, a student at. the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and two grandchildren. 

Now employed in the business and serv- 
ing as apprentices are Shirley Appleman and 
James Verstraete. 

We, the publishers serving Yorktown, 
Alba, Annawan, Cornwall and Atkinson town- 
ships have always strived in an unselfish man- 
ner to help make the communty a better place 
in which to live and are grateful to the 
country and townspeople who have made our 
business associations very pleasant. 

We join the community in the spirit of 
this Centennial year in honoring the early set- 
lers, the generations who followed and the 
people who live here today. 


THE ATKINSON FEED MILL 


By Francis VanHerzeele 


The Atkinson Feed Mill was founded and 
designed in 1924 by its present owner, Henry 
VanHerzeele, who is still very active in the 
milling and feed manufacturing business. 


The mill in 1924 was often called ‘‘the 
advance modern mill for years to come’’. Mr. 
VanHerzeele has been a very aggressive feed 
mill operator. His parents some 60 years ago 
operated a stone burr mill powered by wind- 
power in his native land of Belgium. 


CITY CAFE 
By Alice VanWaes Vandersnick 


On Nov. 5th, in the year of 1923, Vic- 
tor VanWaes leased the building of A. L. 
Phillips, and went in the restaurant business. 
In December 1928 he married Alice Haars in 
St. Malachy’s Church in Geneseo. We operat- 
ed the restaurant for about eight months when 
Victor took sick, and with the doctcr’s orders 
was supposed to get out of the restaurant 
business. We sold it back to the Phillips’; and 
Victor bought an oil truck and delivered gas 
tc the farmers and stations, which was known 
as the Shell Oil Company. At the same time 
we built a little “shack” on highway 6, right 
next to Jim Lains’ garage. The size of it was 
about ten-by-ten feet. We ealled it a “shack” 
because it never was finished on the inside. 
A small counter, just room for four customers, 
the others had to stand. It was the first lunch 
stand within miles on the highway. Business 
kept getting better and we built a larger 
place; a sixteen-by-twentyfour front and a 
ten-by-ten kitchen. 


In 1925 Victors’ father bought the prop- 
erty that is known as the Raymond Teerlink 
residence, and we moved our restaurant from 
the garage to the new location. Shell Com- 
pany put up a “station” right east of the 
place. Victor’s father operated the station. 

In October 1926, we had a son James, 
and in December 1927 a daughter Joyce. 

In 1927 Victor sold his oil truck to Frank 
DeReu. Then he leased a Shell station in Sil- 
vis, for only a short time, as he passed away 
in August the same year. 

I continued with the restaurant business 
for years. In 1944 James was old enough to 
be drafted, and in 1948 I remodeled the place, 
put in a large basement, and built on a new 
addition which is now a bar in the rear. In 
October 1955, James bought the restaurani. 
and bar, and I retired from business. 


BILL ELSEY CHEVROLET 


Frank Clark, father cf Ethel Wells and 
James Clark, owned this garage for many 
years in the early days. Jim Lane was also 
in the same garage for a number of years. 
Bill Elsey now owns and operates this estab- 
lishment. He also has the Chevrolet agency. 
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VAN OPDORP IMPLEMENT CO. Otis Bickers—Trucking and Hauling 
Russell Nickerson—Carpenter Crew 
By Florence Rostyne VanOpdorp Adolph Diericx—Carpenter Crew 


: ‘ Ed VandeVoorde—Carpenter Crew 
The building which is used by this busi- 


Ed Little & Son—Painter, 
ness is a very old one and has housed many ea MRiiet— Painter 
trades. It was the old “Princess Theatre’. MD 

: p . Dr. Puentes M.D. 
Before it became a movie house it was a stage 


theatre complete with ticket office, slanting i  Aaake aap blab 2 

See eee e re, Wedme SEGUE OEE oth, © Standard’ Oil Bulki Plant Wa. Nicol Agent 
performances here. Years ago it was a cloth- ah, , 

ing: store, the late Harry Vance and Mr. Wat- Farm Bureau Bulk P an 

ling were partners. In fact this building has Municipal Water Works 

had many uses from the basement to a half Geneseo Telephone Co. 

upstairs. The brick for this building was made Illinois Light and Power Co. 

and delivered by the Edward VanDeVoord Midland Electric Coal Corp. 

brick-yard in the year 1897 when it was built. Simpson Powelson Lumber Co. 
It had formerly been a lumber yard, operated E. P. Lain—House Moving and Saw Mill 
by William Biggs. DeDecker’s Barber Shop 


In November 1947, Marvin and Wilmer John Vicevich—Welding and Carpenter 
VanOpdorp purchased the Minneapolis-Moline Alphonse VanNorway—tTrucker and Hauling 
Implement business from Floyd Nicholson. Don Sturtewagon—T.V. Repairman 
They now operate a general hardware and Myrt’s Beauty Shop 
farm supply business also. Mr. and Mrs. Mar- Ejleen’s Beauty Shop 
vin VanOpdorp live over the store in an apart- 
ment. 


———— ee et 


The employées of the VanOpdorp Bros. 
Implement at present are: Joe White, mechan- COMPLIMENTS 
ic; Fred Rostyne master plumber; Florence 
Restyne VanOpdorp, bookkeeper. | Blacks & Fletcher 
PRESENT BUSINESSES ; = KEWANEE, ILLINOIS = 


Atkinson-Annawan News 

Huys and Becker Locker Service 

Ron DeReu’s Clothing & Dry Goods 
Clarence Buysse—I. G. A. Super Market 
Art Van Rie’s Tavern 

Elsie & Buds iKestaurant & Bar C | 
Tony’s Tavern 

VanOpdorp Implement Store ongratu ations 
Marvin Croegaert Tavern 

Rumler & DeSuiier Drug Stcre 

August DeDecker Hardware and Plumbing 

DeRoo Insurance, Real Estate and Farm Loans 3 


<n Sires, 7° a ha 


Atkinson Trust « Savings Bank 
Rumler Insurance 

Welvaerts Tavern 

Dean’s—Fcrd Sales & Service : 
Peter Verkruyse—Honegger Feeds Be 
Rogiers & Bailey—Gaines Feeds ’ . 
VanHerzeele’s—Grist Mill & Feed Taylor & Co. in 
Federal Necrth Iowa Grain Co. : 
Schatteman’s Nursery 

Joe Vandemore Funerai Home 
Ray Hecks—Electrical Appliances 


LL, S 
“Ki” Vandemore Dairy HUDSON CARS FORD TRACTOR I. 
Elsey—Chevrolet Sales and Service 
Celina & Richard—Restaurant and Bar FARM EQUIPMENT 


Jim VanWaes—City Cafe and Bar 
Carmichael’s Mobilgas Service Station 
Schehl’s Standard Oil Service Station . .: 
Bert Swanson—Implement Sales and Service KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
DeReu and Dean—Livestock Truckers 
Vandersnick & Hamer—Order Buyers 
and Truckers 
Lee Hoburg Trucking and Hauling 
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POST OFFICE 


By Cletus Appleman 


The first post office in the community 
was established at Cedar Hill, Ill. Nov. 6, 
1855. On Nev. 6, 1856 the post office was 
moved to Atkinson, Ill. Mr. Lorenzo Eldridge 
served as the first postmaster both at Cedar 
Hill and at Atkinson, his term extending from 
Nov. 6, 1855 until Dec. 18, 1856. Since the 
appointment of Mr. Eldridge thirteen men 
«nd three women have served as postmaster 
at Atkinson. It will be noted from the follow- 
ing list that some of these men and women 
served as postmaster for two or three different 
terms. Beginning with Lcrenzo Eldridge who 
served from Nov. 6, 2855 the Post Office has 
been served by the following Postmasters: 
Nathan Taylor Dec. 18, 1856—Sept. 12, 1863; 
John Dickerson Sept. 12 1863—June 11, 1864; 
Fannie Dickerson June 11, 1864—Feb. 192, 
1868; Geo. S. Emmers Feb. 19, 1868—Feb. 
24, 1871; Luke Wells Feb. 24, 1871—Mar. 
12, 1873; Thos. Lloyd Mar. 12, 1873—Nov. 
2, 1875; John Straley Nov. 2, 1875—Oct. 19, 
1885; Wm. Smith Oct. 19, 1885—Apr. 16, 
1887; Mary Smith Apr. 16, 1887—June 28, 
1888; John Johnson June 28, 1888—Mar. 27, 
1889; John Straley Mar. 27, 1889—Aug. 19, 
1893; John Johnson Aug. 19, 1893—June 29, 
1897; John Straley June 29, 1897—Nov. 22, 
1918; Edward Jchnson Nov. 22, 1913—July 
31, 1922; Edward Catour July 31, 1922—Feb. 
20, 1926; Helen Haugh (Acting) Feb. 20, 
1926—June 38, 1926; Helen Haugh June 3, 
1926—May 2, 1935; James R. Freddy May 
2, 1935—Mar. 4, 1942; Fred VandeRostyne 
(Acting) Mar. 4, 1942—Apr. 2, 1944; Mich- 
ael C. Appleman (Acting) Apr. 2, 1944—-May 
26, 1944. The present Postmaster Michael C. 
Appleman received his appointment as Post- 
master May 26, 1944 and has served as Post- 
master since that time. 


When the Post Office was first establish- 
ed the postmasters served more or less under 
a contract, then by Presidential appointment. 
On August 4, 1938 they were placed under 
the Civil Service Laws and were appointed 
without term, James R. Freddy being the first 
postmaster to serve under the present system 
of appointment. 


The Post Office has been located in 
various locations since its beginning. At first 
it was located in the postmasters’ homes, then 
moved into combinations of stores and post 
office, and finally, as the size of the office 
advanced, into a location by ‘itself. Some of 
the buildings that have housed the post office 
are: the building now occupied by the Van 
Opdorp Implement Co., the building occupied 
by Hecks Electric Supply Co., the Gemender 
building now occupied by the American Le- 
gion, Farmers State Bank building. At the 
present time it is lecated in the only three 
story building in Atkinson, which is reported 
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Compliments 


Kewanee Sale Barns 
Xe 
\ ©) 


SALE EVERY FRIDAY 
Owner and Operator 


LAWRENCE VAN HYFTE 


Also Real Estate Broker and Auctioneer 


Phone 34, Annawan, Illinois 


WILMER _ VanOpdorp _ MARVIN 


Implement Company 


ATKINSON, ILLINOIS 


New Idea and Minneapolis-Moline 
Farm Equipment 
Paints, Hardware, Plumbing, Heating 
Apex Washers and Dryers 


Ironrite Ironers 


Phone 109-02 — Atkinson, Illinois 


G. Le VanDeVoorde 


DISTRIBUTOR 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


PABST BLUE RIBBON 


GIPPS — SQUIRT — PEPSI COLA 


Compliments 
| 
| 
| 


Gripp Implement Sales 


c 


Massey Harris 


FARM EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 
CORN SHELLING AND HAULING 


PHONE 6506 — ANNAWAN, ILLINOIS 


to be the oldest business building still stand- 
ing. 

From a humble beginning the local post 
office has advanced thru the 4th class to the 
3rd class, and on July 1, 1953 was advanced 
to the second class. The classes of offices 
being determined by the volume of business 
transacted, as Postal Revenue, which includes 
the stamp and stamped paper sales, postage 
on newspapers, box rentals, etc. During the 
past thirty years the volume of business trans- 
acted by the post office has increased by ap- 
proximately 75 percent. 

The Post Office at the present time em- 
pleys besides the postmaster: one career 
Clerk, Joseph C. Goebert with nine years of 
service; one temporary Clerk, Joseph B. Van- 
demore with one year service; and one Rural 
Carrier, William J. Freddy with five years 
service. 

During the first years of Rural Free De- 
livery, there were two routes eminating from 
the post office. In recent years they were 
consolidated and at the present time there is 
one route of 54.9 miles covering Cornwall, 
Atkinson, and part cf Alba townships. Some 
of the Rural Carriers who have served these 
routes are: Tom Goodman who was probably 
the first carrier, Ross Black, Ed. Black, Frank 
(Link) DeMaranville, James R. Freddy who 
transferred from pcstmaster Mar. 4, 1942 and 
served until his death in December 1948. Mrs. 
Druscilla VanDamme served as temporary 
Carrier from December 1948 until June 27, 
1950, when the present carrier William J. 
Freddy, a son of the late James R. Freddy, 
was appointed. 

Mail is received and dispatched twice 
daily by the local post office. The bulk of 
the incoming mail being received by truck 
at 5:58 a.m. daily, and one pcuch of first 
class mail being received at 12:08 p.m. One 
catcher nouch is dispatched to Chi W. Lib 
& Om Tr 11 at 12:08 p.m., and a dispatch 
is made daily to Chi W. Lib & Om Tr 12 at 
approximately 6 p.m. daily. It is the duty of 
the mail messenger, Wm. Stufflebeam, to see 
that all incoming mail is delivered to the post 
office and all outgcing mail is delivered to 
the Railway post offices. 


THe TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Among some of the first switchboard 
operators were: Edith Graham Gilbraith, John 
Hawkridge, Cora Graham Kernvine, Clara 
Irvine Gobart and ‘“Tang’’ Macon Foster. 

The first switchboard was in the Graham 
Hotel. At this time there were very few 
telephones in the community. The first line 
was to the Allertcn Ranch and the second to 
Dr. Adams residence. Then lines were erected 
south of town. 

The switchboard was moved to the Ed 
Nowers residence where members. of the 
family took turns operating it. Later it was 
moved to the present location above the bank. 
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Mr. Fred Peterson who now resides at 
Woodhull Ill. was manager here for many 
years. He has in his possession the first tele- 
phone installed in Atkinson. When Mr. Peter- 
son left his son Russell was manager until 
the Genesec Telephone Co. took over Atkin- 
son. 

The late Fay “Dutch” Parker was opera- 
tor for over thirty years. He was a friend of 
the entire community. Many times he put 
forth the greatest efforts to locate doctors, 
businessmen and others, in emergencies. Fay 
will long be remembered for his service to 
this village. 

A new telephone’ building has been 
erected in back of the old hotel location. This 
will house the dial system which will be 
installed in the near future. Another step 
forward in our progress. 

The present day operaters are—Mrs. 
Richy Dean, Mrs. Lucille Schopp, and Mrs. 
Mary DeWilde. 


ILL'NOIS LIGHT AND POWER CO. 


The power and lights for the town of 
Atkinson was first supplied by a Municipal 
plant. Elsey Emil operated this for some time. 
It was located by the present stand pipe. In 
the very beginning the hours of service were 
only a few, later we had a twelve hour ser- 
vice. 
; The city sold the plant about 1917 to the 
Brown. Brothers, who operated the Spring 
Valley Utilities company. In 1918 a high line 
was built and 24 hour service began. The 
Illinois Power Company bought the Spring 
Valley Utilities a few years later. In 1929 
another highline was built which supplied 
power to the Midland Electric coal mine. The 
service was still further improved. 

Bob Reider cf Annawan has been trouble 
shooter in this area for years. The service area 
office is located in Kewanee. 


SPORTS 
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ATKINSON JUNIOR BASEBALL CLUB 


By Abe Farnam 


One Saturday morning in June 1954, 
Darrell J. Vandemore, (known to his many 
friends as ‘‘Ki’’?) passed the word around At- 
kinscn that all young boys who wanted to 
play baseball were to meet at the grade school 
playground. He was surprised to see that more 
than 30 boys were eager to play baseball. 
Being a community minded: citizen and a 
spirited baseball fan himself, Ki started the 
organization of a baseball club. In less than 
a week, the bcys themselves raised over $150. 
by selling baseball tags to the townspeople and 
playing a benefit baseball game. As the days 
passed and the problems grew, Ki asked Abe 
Farnam to help him with the work. 

The Atkinson Junior Baseball Club was 
formally organized June 30, 1954. The fol- 
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lowing cfficers were elected: Pres.-Alma De 
Koo, Vice Pres.-Don Schopp, Sec.- Bonnie Van 
Vooren, Gen’) Mgr.-Abe k'arnam, Playing Mer. 
Ki Vandemore, Coaches- Chas. Claeys and 
Dale VanVooren. The by-laws ct the Club 
were approved. Sixteen new uniforms, bats, 
balls, mitts, and head protectors were pur- 
cnased. Several business men and individuals 
donated the price of a uniform. All boys are 
insurcd against injury while with the club, 
playing or practicing, at home cr out of town. 
Atkinson Junior Baseball Club has grown in 
size and scope from year to year. On May 6th, 
1955, club officers met with team representa- 
tives from the tcwns of Annawan, Galva, and 
Cambridge. The Henry County Babe Ruth 
League was formed at this meeting. Officers 
elected to manage this new league were: Pres. 
Abe Farnam, Vice Pres.-Warren Page (of 
Cambridge), See,-Ki Vandemore. Uniform 
playing rules were agreed upon, and a play- 
ing schedule was drawn up. The Babe Ruth 
League is a national organization sponsored 
by the Coca Cola Bottling Co. District, region- 
al, and national tournaments are held every 
year. Following the season’s play within the 
Henry County Babe Ruth League, trophies 
were awarded to the winning teams. Atkinson 
won the trophy for the Babe Ruth team, and 
the trophy for the Minor League team was 
won by Galva. These trophies were generously 
donated by the banks in the four respective 
towns. 

A City League was formed within the 
Atkinson Junior Baseball Club allowing ALL 
bcys, whether from the country or the town, 
a chance to learn baseball and play on a regu- 
lar team. A large score board was donated by 
the local Kiwanis Club. Games are played on 
the high school baseball field which is recog- 
nized as being one of the finest diamonds in 
this section of the state. 

The citizens of Atkinson can be proud of 
their support of this baseball club which pro- 
vides supervised, wholesome recreation for 
its youth. To help pay the expenses, the club 
is planning a “tag selling day” during this 
centennial. Watch for these boys in their base- 
ball uniforms—your donations will be sincere- 
ly appreciated. 


} 
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COMPLIMENTS 


William Wyffels 


Producer of | 
CERTIFIED SEEDS 


R. R. No. 1, Box 157, Geneseo, Illinois 
Phone 615, Atkinson, Illinois 


ATKINSON FLYING CLUB 


By Roy Hoogerwerf 


In early 1900 a pigeon ciub was started 
in Atkinson. It lasted fcr several years, but 
later on was abandoned. 

Then in 1947, twelve men got together to 
start the present Atkinson Flying Club. John 
Longeville was elected President, and still is 
in office. Ceasar Hudders is the vice-pres.. 
Aug. Sturtewagen treas., and Roy Hooger- 
werf, sec. Mell Roman was the only member 
who belonged to the first club. Other members 
are: Germain DeWindt, Dick Wilson, Henry 
Doubler, Jim VanWaes, Jack VanHerzeele, 
and Hubert Causemaker. These men comprise 
the club and enjoy sending their birds away 
on Saturday and watch them come home on 
Sunday. Races begin the first Sunday in May 
and continue thrcugh September. 


The Pigecn Club 


As each bird is entered fcr a race a rubber 
band is put on its leg then put in a basket 
with ¢ll of the birds entered in the race. When 
it gets home the owner must remove the band 
and put it in a capsul. Then place it in a 
special timing clock which has been previous- 
ly sealed, and the correct time is stamped on 
a piece of paper as a record of the bird’s ar- 
rival. The clocks are next taken to the club 
house to decide the winner. 

Races start from LaSalle Illinois, 50 miles 
away, and continue to New York City, 1,000 
miles. South Bend Indiana 200 miles, is where 
a special race is held for the young birds each 
year. Lima Ohio, 310 miles is set for the year- 
lings: and Ycungstcwn Ohio, 500 miles, for 
the older birds. Special other stations in be- 
tween are picked for the rest of the races. 
The club chose to fly their pigeons from the 
Fast because of better train connections. 

The pigeons average frcm 40 to 50 miles 
per hour on good days, but if a strong head 
wind is against them they drop down to as 
low as 20 miles per hour. 
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A special centennial race will be held in 
the summer of 1956 from the LaSalle Street 
Staticn, Chicago Illinois. 


SPORTSMAN CLUB 
By Frances L. Freddy 


The Atkinson chapter of Illinois Sports- 
man Club, according to its records, was or- 
ganized Feb. 17, 1944, when about 100 men 
attended a meeting called by several Atkinson 
men who were interested in wildlife and the 
preservation of quail, pheasant, and fish that 
needed protection. 

John Kelly president, and Louis C. Van 
DeVoorde sec-treas, of the Henry County 
Sportsman Clwb, were instrumental in organ- 
izing the Atkinson grcup. In the months that 
followed, regular meetings were held and the 
chapter grew to 125 members. 

The first officers to be elected were 
Bernard Gritman president, August Sturte- 
yagon vice president, and Charles DeDecker 
sec.-treas. Motion picture films such as “Trees 
of Tomorrow”, ‘‘Forest and Conservation”, and 
many others on quail, game and fish, provided 
by the state are shown at the meetings. Mem- 
bers find their work very interesting. Fish 
frys are common at their meetings, and fox 
hunts provide plenty cf sport during’ the 
winter months, not to mention the relaxing 
hours spent fishing in the well stocked sports- 
man lake, 

in October 1948, a lake was leased from 
Tom Nowers who cwned the land. Mr. Nowers 
gave the club a 300-yard frontage, and for 
this good will Mr. Nowers, Mr. Ralph Hays 
of the Midland Electric Coal Co., and Mr. 
Darrell Keim tenant on the farm, were given 
life time memberships in the club. 

The members became very busy; engaged 
a state biolcgist to make a survey which 
revealed that carp, blue-gills, bass, and 
crappies were present in the lake. After clean- 
ing the lake of unwanted fish, they stocked 
it with several varieties of fish obtained from 
the state. 


Sportsman Lake 
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This lake, located about 2 1-2 miles south- 
east of Atkinson, became known as Sportsman 
Lake. It is now an ideal place for picnics, 
fishing and boating for members and their 
families . 

This spring the Sportsman Club planted 
1,000 multi-flora roses, and 1,000 pine trees 
along the lake front park, provided rest 
rooms and picnic tables, also fenced the park 
to keep sheep and cattle out. Mr. Nowers gave 
the Club access tc two other lake fronts which 
will help to increase their conservation pro- 
gram. 


An annual project is raising pheasants, 
which was started in 1954 when four coups 
of young pheasant were turned loose in the 
mine area and given state protection. In 1955 
about 2,000, and in 1956 about 1200 young 
pheasants were raised and added to wildlife 
of Sportsman Lake. 


Others who have served as president of 
this organization are: Charles Claeys, Sher- 
man McAvoy, Earl Sergeant, Al DeGrave, 
Daniel Freddy, and John VanHerzeele. Treas- 
urers: Leland Hoburg, Arthur Vandersnick, 
and Charles DeDecker, who is also secretary 
and has served in that capacity since the chap- 
ter was organized. 


The chapter was incorporated in 1946 
and is affiliated with the Illinois Federation 
of Sportsmans’ Clubs. 
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PROFESSIONS 


PHYSICIANS 
By Mrs. Josephine Angerer 


“The eye of an eagle, the heart of a lion 
and the hand of a woman’’—symbols of the 
Medical professicn. How fortunate has been 
the village of Atkinson to have had the ser- 
vices of many intelligent, kind and gentle 
Doctors, many of whom contributed in no 
small measure to the improvement of the 
health as well as the culture of this commun- 
ity. 

Doctors of early years were Drs. Smiley, 
Fnglish, Spreague, Esmond, Collins and others. 

Dr. W. W. Adams was born in Kingston, 
Canada on November 16, 1853. The family 
rnaoved to Henry County in 1855. He taught 
school a few years before studying medicine 
in Kewanee with Dr. Hiram Nance, and gradu- 
ated in Medicine Feb. 19, 1883 from Rush 
Medical College Chicago. 

He began his practice of medicine in 
Atkinson March 7th, 1883. He married Jennie 
M. Holiday in 1877. 

A leading citizen and campaigner for 
civic improvement in the village, he was re- 
sponsible for improvement in the water works 


system and with W. D. Colby played a leading 


part in organizing the Henry County Tele- 
phone Company. 

Following 30 years of devoted service to 
the Atkinson public, he retired and moved to 
California. He died at age 85 in 1938. 

* * * K * 

Dr. G. C. Howlett, a graduate in 1880 
from the Hahneman Medical College of Chi- 
cago, was born in Connecticut in 1858. Fol- 
lowing two years of practice in Annawan, 
Ill., and his marriage to Sarah Smith, Dr. 
Howlett chose the village of Atkinson, where 
he practiced his profession for thirty-eight 
years. 

The eight children born to this family 
were very talented and contributed much to 
the cultural and social life of the community. 
Dr. Howletts’ death in 1922 was a great loss 
to the people of the village. 

* * * * *£€ 

Dr. J. N. Downs, physician and surgeon 
fcr fifty-five years, was born in Kansas in 
1854. Following graduation from the Cleve- 
land Medical College, he practiced in Ottawa, 
Bloomington, and Annawan, opening his prac- 
tice in Atkinson in June of. 1920. His death 
occured in 1935, following “fifteen years of 
practice here. 

*= * * * ¥ 

Dr. J. P. Doering, born in Fort Madison, 
Towa in 1904 and a graduate of the University 
of Iowa in 1928, took his Internship at the 
University of Iowa from 1928-1930 and Post 
Graduate in Surgery at Cook County P. G. 
School 1934. 

He maintained office hours in Atkinson 


in the afternoons during 1931-1935. 

He married Marjorie Sanquist in 1933 
and they have two children, Patricia Jo and 
James P. 

Dr. Doering now practices in Geneseo. 

*x* * * € € 


Dr. L. N. Wathier was born in Dubuque, 
Iowa in 1909. He received his B. A. from the 
University of Iowa in 1930 and graduated 
from the University of Iowa School of Medi- 
cine in 1934. Finishing his internship at St. 
Anthonys Hospital, Rock Island, Ill., he lo- 
cated in Atkinson Sept. 9, 1935. 

In June, 1986 he married Madeleine 
Goering of Walcott, Ia. They have three 
children, Lyle, Gerald, and Jacqueline Joyce. 
Dr. Wathier moved to Geneseo in 1947. 

* * * * ¥ 

Dr. I. A. Illes, who was born in Hungary 
in 1915, graduated from Vienna Medical 
School in 1938. This same year he married 
Rene Gingold of Vienna. He interned at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Quincy IIl., from 1939-1940, 
and Moline Public Hospital from 1940 to 
1941. He established practice in Atkinson in 
1942. 

Dr. and Mrs. Illes have three children, 
Jimmy, Erica, and Terry. 

The Illes family moved to Chicago in 
July 1949 where Dr. Illes spent two years at 
Michael Reese Hospital in the study of anes- 
thesiolog'y. In 1951 he joined the staff of the 
Illinois Masonic Hospital where he is now 
Chairman cf the Department of Anesthesia. 
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In 1956 Dr. Iles was certified as a Diplomat 
of the American Board of Anesthesiology. 
Cee ee oS 

Dr. Juan Santos Puentes was born in 
Sagua La Grande, Cuba, in 1914. He attended 
grade school and high school in his home town 
and attended college and Medical School at 
Havana University, from which he graduated 
in 1941. 

Following completion cf his Internship 
at North Hudson Hospital Weehauken, N. J. 
and post-graduate work in Obstetrics at 
Margaret Hague Maternity Hospital, Medical 
Center, Jersey City, N. J. Dr. Puentes became 
Resident Physician at Silver Cross Hospital 
in Joliet, Ill. 

In 1946, fcllowing his State Board exam- 
inations in Chicago he obtained his license 
to practice medicine in Illinois. 

He was Industrial Physician at Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, Peoria in 1948 and 
came to Atkinson in June, 1949 where he 
opened an office as a General Practitioner. 

Dr. Puentes is in charge cf the Anesthesia 
Department of the Hammond Henry Hospital, 
Geneseo, Jll. 

He was manried to Rosemary Van 
Herzeele of Atkinson in June of 1950. They 
have three children. Johnny, Janette, and 
Jimmy. 

Dr. Puentes is a member cf the Henry 
County Medical Society, the Illinois State 
Medical Society, the American Medical As- 
sociation, the American Academy of General 
Practice, the I}. Iowa Central District Medical 
Association, and the Atkinson Kiwanis Club, 
being a member of the Board cf Directors of 
this group. 


DENTIST 


A pioneer of the Dental Profession was 
Dr. Melvelle Everett, son of Edwin and Maria 
Follett Everett, born Jan. 11, 1870 in Atkin- 
scn where he spent his boyhood days. 

A graduate of the Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, Browns business College, and 
the University of Illinois School of Pharmacy, 
Dr. Everett maintained an office in his home 
near Kedrcn Valley. 

He married Maude Reynolds in Geneseo 
in 1906. There are two children, Reynolds 
Everett, former States Attorney, and Mrs. 
William Mullens of Chester. 

Miss Mary Catoor of Atkinson, Dr. 
Everetts’ office assistant, drove a team and 
buggy from her home to his office until 1918. 

When Dr. George Nelson, a dentist, now 


- of Prophetstown, joined the Army in 1918 


following three or four months of practice in 

Atkinson, Dr. Everett took over the office. 
This same year Dr. Everett moved to 

Geneseo where he became a partner of Dr. 


' Woods, but continued his practice of dentistry 


in Atkinson on Tuesdays and Fridays with 
Miss Mary Catoor as office assistant. She 
served in that capacity for twenty years. 
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Dr. Everett died at the age of 84 years 
in 1954. 


VETERINARIANS 


The farmer has become an important 
man. Today the average American farmer 
feeds himself and 17 other people. Labor 
saving machinery, improved methods and 
efficient disease control in which the Veteri- 
marian plays an important role all contribute 
their share to this improvement. 

4 x * * * 

Dr. George H. Hill was Atkinsons’ first 
Veterinarian. Born in Oseola, Ill. Oct. 30, 
1888, he was a graduate of the Chicago Vet- 
erinary College April 14, 1911 and established 
his practice in Atkinson the same year. 

He married Catherine Russell November 
7, 1911. Feur children were born—Mrs. Viola 
Carlson, Wendell, Mrs. Gertrude Carney, and 
Lawrence who died in 1930. 

The Hill family moved to Geneseo in 
1918 where Dr. Hill practiced his profession 
until his death on Sept. 12, 1958. 

* * * * * 


Dr. Harry L. Messmore, now of Mendota 

was in Atkinson frem 1919 until 1924. 
* * * * * 

Dr. Andrew Swanson, a graduate of the 
Chicago Veterinary College 1913 was born 
June 26, 1890. He married Vera Josephine 
Nelson in 1915. They have two children, 
Audrey Helen, an actress, and Roger Dale, a 
Capt. in the Marine Air Corps. 

The Swansons lived in Atkinson from 
1925 to 1932 when they moved to NewHall, 
Iowa, where they now reside. 

* * * * 

Dr. William J. Angerer, son of Edward 

and Nellie Hickey Angerer was born in Ata- 
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lissa, Iowa, June 6, 1904. 

A graduate of St. Ambrose Academy, 
Davenpcrt, Iowa, he received his D. V. M. 
cegree in 1933 from the School of Veterinary 
Medicine of Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Dr. Angerer established his practice of 
Veterinary medicine in Atkinson in June, 1933. 

During the severe winters he was often 
forced to leave his car and walk over heavy 
snow drifts to a waiting bobsled which would 
take him to his destination. 

Dr. Angerer married Josephine Dana, a 
registered nurse, Sept. 2, 1930. 

He has always taken an active part in 
matters pertaining to the improvement of the 
village, being a member of the village and 
gragle school beards for several years. 

During World War 2 he served as Cap- 
tain in the Veterinary Corps from 1942 to 
1946. He is Past Commander of the American 
Legion Post 724. 

He is a charter member and immediate 
past president of the Kiwanis Club, which he 
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helped to establish in Atkinson. He is also a 
member of the executive board of Henry 
Hammond Hospital of Geneseo. 

His professional affiliations are: Past 
President of the Mississippi Valley Veterinary 
Medical Ass’n., a member cf the executive 
board of the Illinois State Veterinary Medical 
Ass3’n., member of the American Veterinary 
Medical Ass’n., Quad City Veterinary Medical 
Group, Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Military Matters and Civil Defense of the 
Illinois State Veterinary Medical Ass’n. He 
also served as a member of the Illincis Live- 
stock Advisory Board, Dept. of Agriculture 
fer four years. 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Arthur DeRoo, who attended Dixon Col- 
lege and Normal School, Dixon, Ill., was a 
graduate of the University of South Dakcta 
class of 1913. 

He was bern Dec. 21, 1888 in Atkinson 
and married Mina L. Hogue of Dixon, Ill. on 
October 23, 1913. His offices over the Atkin- 
son Trust and Savings Bank in Atkinson were 
opened for the practice of his profession dur- 
ing Ncvember 1913. His first stenographer 
was Miss Emma Lievens of Atkinson, now 
Mrs. ‘“‘Honey’”’ Meersman cf Moline, II]. 

Mr. DeRoo practiced for twenty-six years 
in Atkinson, his death occuring November 19, 
1947. 

Mrs. DeRoo ncw resides in Larned, Kan- 
sas. Children—Jean DeRoo Bell resides in 
Larned Kansas. She has two sons, Gerald and 
Roger. Francis DeRoo also resides in Larned. 
He married Sylvia Vatril. They have one son, 
David. Robert passed away in 1954, he mar- 
ried Evelyn Geisler and had three sons; David, 
and twins Jchn and Joe. She also resides in 
Larned. 

There are two attorneys who served 
Atkinson in a part-time capacity: Richard 
Nelson, who now resides in Pekin, Ill., and 
William Elsberry of Geneseo. 


CEMETERIES 
By Mae Nickerson 


There are four cemeteries in our area. 
One, in the northwestern part of Atkinson 
Township, is known as the Spring Creek 
Cemetery. The other three are in Cornwall 
Township. They are Grand View, Liberty and 
St. Anthony’s. 


SPRING CREEK 


By Robert Hamilton 


Spring Creek Cemetery was laid out by 
the early settlers of Atkinson Township. It 
was a two-acre tract taken off the farm owned 
by William Baxter, sr., an early settler. The 
cemetery was under the supervision of the 
school board of the Spring Creek School. 

In 1932 the School District filed a petition 


asking the Township to take over the super- 
vision of the cemetery. Since then the Town- 


ship Supervisor has had charge. At that time ; 
a small fee was set up to take care of the Compliments 


up-keep. 
Joseph VanHyfte was the first supervisor 


to have the care of the cemetery. With the 
help of W.P.A. labor and a few others, the Lee Hoburg 


place was cleaned up. The wood secured in 


the clean-up was cut into firewood and sold. GENERAL TRUCKING 

The proceeds were used for the purchase of Phone 1002 

a new fence to enclose the tract. Now the 

cemetery is mowed and taken care of by the 

Township, and it is kept in good condition. oo ee 
There are not many burials there now. 


The last one was in 1954. One grave is that 
of John Cole, a veteran of the War of 1812. B Screg apd es 
This cemetery also gives the Township a 


place fer burial for any unable to take care CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR 
of their own funeral expenses. 
CENTENNIAL 


GRAND VIEW 
Grand View Cemetery is located in the The Star Courier 


northwestern part of Cornwall Township. 

It has been.said that Hugh Yarger, a 
farmer in that area, gave ten acres of land KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
to Atkinson for use as a public cemetery, 
presumably in 1865. 

Earliest records show lots were sold on 
October 31, 1874, to James Fry, Zacharia Serving’ Henry, Bureau, Stark Counties 
Welch, George Dugdale, James Southworth, 

James 8S. Hamilton and William Siders for a eR 
five dollars each. In 1899 lots were ten dollars 
each. By 1909 most lots were twenty dollars [ } 


First with News and Pictures 


each. 


On August 15, 1917, I. T. Weekley, John 
F. Nowers, P. D. Ransom, John Straley, Paul C F ] F 
R. Walters, and Edwin Everett, jr., petitioned onogratu , 
the Secretary of State for the organization g. avons 
of the Atkinson and Cornwall Cemetery As- 
sociation. The Certificate of Organization was 
filed in the Recorder’s Office on May 25, 1918. 
The organization meeting was held June 
3, 1918. Officers chosen were P. D. Ransom- Edw. J. Funk & Sons 
president, John S. Nowers-secretary, Jane O. : 
Emmons-vice president, Helen L. Ransom- 
treasurer, A. B. Foy-sexton.. Other trustees mews 
were George W. Hartman, Edwin Everett, jr., Ses 
and Drew Frew. 
Since April 30, 1941, lots have been : 
seventy dollars, fifty dollars being for per- SUPER CROST BEED CORN 
petual care. naires 
The present trustees include elber ers nm Aen 
Whitted, Thomas F. Nowers, Berton Weekley Buhner’s “Happy Farmer” Fertilizer 


D Frew. 
and Drew Frew TRYCO CROP SPRAYERS 


LIBERTY - 


Liberty Cemetery is also in Cornwall 
Township. It was started in 1865 beside the JOHN E. SPECHT 
church of the same name. The first burial was 
that of James Murphy, an 1863 casualty of Phone 8814, Atkinson, Illinois 
the Civil War whose body was later brought 
home. 

The cemetery is under the care of the 
Liberty Cemetery Association. = = 
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SAINT ANTHONY CEMETERY 


By Fr. Ed Bawiee 


In 1878, Ann C. Burrall, deeded a tri- 
angular tract of land in the northwest quarter 
of section ten of Cornwall Township, Henry 
County and State cf Illinois, to the Catholic 
Bishop of Chicago for use as a Cemetery. This 
tract of land is indicated as the original ceme- 
tery on the plot. 

In 1913 the heirs of Ann C. Burrall 
deeded an adjoining tract of land on the north 
side cf the original cemetery to E. M. Dunne, 
Catholic Bishop of Peoria, for use as an addi- 
tion to the original cemetery. 

In 1914 George W. Hariman and his wife 
deeded a tract of land adjoining the first 
addition, to the original Cemetery, on the 
east, to Edmund M. Dunne, Bishop of Peoria, 
for a second addition to the original cemetery. 


in 1939 and 1940 the Cemetery Commit- 
tee comprising Joseph VanHyfte, Peter Buysse, 
and Poly Cauwels, under the guidance of 
Father Scollin and following him, Father 
Brunnick, proceded to improve the cemetery 
records. This undertaking was completed by 
the present pastor, Father Lyford A. Kern. 


Previous to this time no accurate or well- 
planned lot arrangement had been made. To 
accoinplish this the Committee engaged a 
surveyor who has made a survey of the ceme- 
tery grounds for the plotting of the entire 
grounds and for establishing the corners of 
all lots which have not already been estab- 
lished. 

During the course of survey it was found 
that the Cemetery had been oceupying a strip 
of ground eighteen feet wide along the west 
side of the original cemetery which caused 
a jog in the west fence-line to that extent, for 
which they had no title. So as to have clear 
title to all lands occupied and to straighten 
the west line of the cemetery, the committee 
obtained a deed for the strip occupied and 
an additional strip on the north to the north 
line of the cemetery. 

In 1955, with the consent of the Pastor 
and the approval of His Excellency, William 
Edward Ccusins, Bishop of the Diccese of 
Peoria, the cemetery committee once again 
acted, and purchased a tract of land on the 
far north of the Cemetery, in order to meet 
the growing demands for burial lots. 


SERVICE MEN 


John Cole, War of 1812, buried in Spring 
Creek Cemetery. 

These who lived in this area before or 
after service in the Civil War include: John 
E. (Robert) Wolever, John Bloom, Edwin 
Everett, Sr., I. J. Emmons, John Straley, Will- 
iam Mussey, Julius King, Danie] O. Hunter. 
Lyman Green, Milton Trickle, John Follet, 


Isaac Hulslander, James Pierson, Samuel 
Pritchard, Sr., Jackson Whitney, John Fitzkee, 
Sr., John Steel, Barak Livingston, Henry Fos- 
ter, Daniel Griffin, Abram and Joel Fry, 
Henry Wright, David English, Theodore Weld, 
Louis Dickerson, Charles Vanlanscoot, Bruno 
Vervanna, William Armstrong, Wilson J. 
Pickard, Abraham Hull, James B. Brown, 
William D. Colby, Naah and Jerome Black, 
James B. Murphy, Henry B. Frenk and John 
S. Farnam, James Blair. 


Those from here who took part in the 
Spanish-American War include Lyle L. Lloyd, 
John and Arch Fitzkee, Ernest Wahlert, Lee 
Hunter and Henderson Frew. 


Congratulations 
TO ATKINSON 
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REMINISCENCES 
By William (Bud) Ross Welch 


The village of Atkinson Illinois is about 
to celebrate the first hundred years of its 
existence: This will not happen again until 
2056, so we should not fail in this one. 

I am William Ross Welch, probably re- 
merabered by most of the clder folks of At- 
kinson as ‘Bud’? Welch. I was born in Atkin- 
son Township on September 29, 1888 and as 
I spent my boyhood days in Atkinson, I shall 
try to do my part toward a successful cele- 
braticn by relating some of the things that 
happened and conditions that existed around 
the turn of the century, or let us say from 
about 1890 to about 1910. 

Usually, a boy’s fondest memory goes 
back to the days cf the old swimming hole, 
so we will begin with that. However, to talk 
about that we must first mention another 
situation because of location; about one half 
mile North cf Atkinson on the present paved 
road, there is another road which goes East 
toward the Pritchard settlement. At that 
pceint, in the Northeast corner there was a 
large orchard, called Meyer’s Orchard. It 
had many varieties of apple trees which every 
year produced loads of delicious apples. 
Apperently, the founders of the orchard 
planned it entirely for their own use as there 
was a huge hedge fence around it and it was 
interwoven with barbed wire and the like to 
make it seem burglar proof; but when boys 
get hungry encugh for apples and happen 
to know where there are some, well, we had 
apples. 

Now, diagonally Southwest from the or- 
chard acress what is now the hard road and 
just in the corner of the field was the “Old 
Swimming Hole.” It was just a sunken place 
caused by having the ccal mined from under- 
neath many years before. It was only about 
20 or 25 feet across but quite deep in the 
center. The water was certainly not very 
clean, because there were pigs in the same 
field and they also used the swimming hole. 
in fact some times it was necessary for us to 
chase the pigs out before we could use it. So 
you see what a fine lay out that was, a swim- 
ming hole on one side of the road and fine 
apples on the other side, and we made good 
use cf both. 

_ The swimming situation changed very 
fast when the canal was constructed about 
a mile North of Atkinson.. When that wes 
completed we had swimming, skating and 
fishing conditions that were and still are ex- 
ceptionally fine. There was another good 
place to swim but too far away to walk, so 
occasionally Paul Ranscm would get the old 
“Carry All’ at Graham’s Livery and take a 
gang of us to Green river to swim. Mr. Ran- 
som was a fine swimmer and taught us to 
swim. Old Green river, winding around with 
sharp bends - high banks and deep holes for 
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William (Bud) Ross Welch 


good fishing; one of natures wenders until 
man came along with a big shovel, straighten- 
ed it out and changed it into just a big ditch. 
While we are on the subject of the canal 
lets test our memory a little. Maybe some of 
ycu older folks remember that all that dirt 
that forms the two banks of the canal and 
the approaches to the bridges was moved by 
teams of horses or mules hitched to scrapers 
both of the plain and wheel type. There were 
no enormcus caterpillar tractors and heavy 
earth moving machinery like we have today. 
Another thing abcut the canal, was that the 
cement that was used in the construction of 
those large concrete abuttments upon which 
the bridges rest was all delivered in barrels 
and eight barrels was a load when the old 
dirt reads were good but sometimes four 
barrels was a load when roads were bad. 
When they were hauling toward the Pritchard 
bridge there weie two bad mud hcles at times; 
ene wes iust Sonth of the Mey-cr’s erchard 
and the cther was at the corner about a half 
mile West o* the Pritchards. I am sure Frank 
MacAfee will verify this as he hauled many 
loads cf cement and.I was just a youngster 
who many times went with him. How many 
of you remember the first boat to go through 
Lock No. 23 at Pritchard? Well the word 
came ahead as to when this was to happen 
and quite a few pecple were there. I definitely 
remember that Edith Graham was there and 
also that the name of the boat was the 
“Marion.” Now to show hew fast things 
change, a year or two later when the aqueduct 
was built over Spring Creek, the cement came 
in sacks and has continued so ever since, 
There was a long row of hills beginning 
just South of the James Parker farm hom:2 
and extending West to.Grand View Cemetery. 
They were covered with wonderful oak - 
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walnut - butternut - hickory - wild crab apple 
and red haw trees and hazel nut bushes, wild 
blackberiy, and all the varieties of beautiful 
tlowers that help tc make oid “Shabbony 
Grove’ achildren s wonderland. I believe the 
correct name is Shabbona but we always 
cailed it Shabbony. Many times, Paul Kansom 
would load a gang of us youngsters in the 
“Cariy All” from Graham’s Livery barn and 
yo tc the timber for an afternoon outing and 
picnic lunch. 

ln the spring after a warm rain we would 
always go to the timber to get mushrooms 
and of course in the fall after a good frost we 
would gc again to gather walnuts and hickory 
nuts. 

Those hills are still there but most of 
those wondertul old trees, shrubs and flowers 
have been replaced with fields of corn and 
¢vain. Even that place where the trees and 
bushes were so very dense, and where we 
were told that a ‘wild’ man lived in a cave; 
we never got clcse to the cave but could see 
the entrance through the shrubbery from a 
rafe distance. He was not exactly wild but 
was really a mental case because when they 
finally ceught him they found a large amount 
of harness, shovels, forks, and tools in general 
such as are used on the farm. It was a long 
time after befcre we would go close to that 
cave as we thought his ghost might still be 
there. 

Then there was the big cyclone off to 
{he Northwest that wrecked buildings and 
trees in the Andy Allen neighborhood. Grand- 
pa Riley and grandpa Harding had hitched 
the Riley team to the old carriage and taken 
Freddie Elliott, Roxy Ncewers and IJ on a fish- 
ing trip cver Northwest to Brook’s pasture on 
Green River. The day was not nice; drizzled 
most of the time. Fishing was also poor so 
about mid afternoon we packed our things 
and started for home. When we were a short 
way from the river, it became very dark and 
rained very hard, and the wind was so strong 
the horses could hardly keep the carriage on 
the road. We had the side curtains on so 
could not see tco well but noticed some trees 
had been blewn down but did not know that 
there was a cyclone until we got home. It had 
passed in front of us just a few minutes be- 
fore we came along. 

The Big Fire 

I was in Miss Dolan’s room at sehool and 
that afternoon about 1897 she told us we could 
be excused early if we would go straight 
home. The teachers had been _ notified by 
messenger, (There were no phones then) that 
the big fire was raging. The Ransom boys, the 
Macauleys, Sidney Lloyd and I all lived in 
that neighborhood sco we did not go straight 
home. Most folks had barns and wood sheds 
along the alley and as the wind was in the 
South it made a clean sweep the entire block 
and when it threatened the William Nowers 
house, the wind changed and the fire was 
then brecught under control. 


Congratulations 
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Before the store building was built which 
was occupied by Goldberg and Green, there 
was a small cottage in the rear facing North. 
A woman by the name of Mrs. Hicks with 
her four daughters moved to Atkinson and 
lived in that little cottage and while there, 
we had diptheria in Atkinson and three of 
those girls died in one week. Do you remem- 
ber that? It was probably Atkinson’s saddest 
happening. 

Today we have Barber Shop Quartet 
singing? We had a quartet too. Many even- 
ings, Frank MacAfee, Paul Zimmerman, Bick- 
ford Welch and I sang! Sweet Adaline, Nearer 
My God To Thee and many other old songs 
at the corner lamp post or in the park band 
stand. 

And do you remember when the street 
lights were on posts at the corner of the inter- 
section and the old lamp lighter went around 
every evening with his little ladder and lit 
the old kerosene lamps and made the rounds 
again in the morning to extinguish them, and 
about once a week he would make the rounds 
to trim the wicks and refill with oil. And then 
came the big change. The city dads decided 
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that Atkinson should have electric lights and 
a gang of strangers worked for several months 
setting poles - stringing’ wire - building the 
power plant and installing machinery. Those 
days, news did not travel fast and we seldom 
knew of things that were to come until they 
were upon us. One nice evening, The Ran- 
som’s, Macauley’s, Bill Griffin, Sidney Lloyd 
and me, that is Ross Welch, were playing in 
the street intersection at the John Johnson 
corner and it was just after dark; when all 
of a sudden, the street lights came on for the 
first time. Bill Griffin ran in to his house and 
came running out with an armful of news- 
papers that each of us might stand under the 
are lights and read. Our lights were beautiful 
as they were of the carbon type and made 
fine clear bluish glow and many times it was 
said that Conductors of Rock Island passenger 
trains would point out to passengers on the 
train the beautiful street lights in Atkinson. 

Now certainly some of you will remem- 
ber that the highway we now call No. 6 or 
Grand Army of the Republic highway was 
for many years known as the bluff road from 
Atkinson to Geneseo and that about half way 
between Spring Creek and Geneseo there was 
on the North side of the road near the fence, 
a well - a pump - a rusty can or tin cup and 
lots of wonderful drinking water and it was 
impossible to get us kids past that pump 
without letting us get a drink of ~ that fine 
refreshing water. 

And then there were the two Blacksmith 
shops side by side. Bryan Lloyd’s and John 
Smith’s just across the street from the Rum- 
ler and Nowers Implement Store. Lyle Lloyd 
(we called him Cotton) along with Link 
Maranville and some others would always on 
the 4th of July at about day break - take two 
anvils out into the street and shoot off blast- 
ing powder and that wceuld really wake up 
the town. 

Then there were the winter’ evenings 
when skating was good. Yager’s pond was a 
very popular place and we considered it an 
honor to have a girl ask us to help her on 
with her skates and Edna Riley had the only 
pair cf skates we ever saw with wood base 
and double straps. 

And did you know that Henry Lyon and 
R. P. Macauley were the first ones to have 
running water and bath in their houses? Ma- 
cauleys had a large storage tank in the attic, 
that had to be pumped full by hand and Mr. 
lyon had a tower at the North end of his 
beautiful flower garden that had the bottom 
section for garden tools and_ storage; the 
second section for storage tank and the third 
section was a pent house with hammock and 
chairs with a rocf over the top. It was really 
a treat to be invited to go up in that lofty 
place for a visit with Roberta and her friends. 

And believe it or not, Atkinson had at 
different times a few factories such as; the 
old Brick yard about a block South of the 
present highway No. 6 in the Southeast part 
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of town and Frank MacAfee hauled bricks 
from there to be used in building the Electric 
Light building. Then there was the Creamery 
and cider press down the same street on the 
East side which was operated by Will Biggs. 
Then there was the Green Glove factory own- 
ed and operated by Ernie Green and E. C. 


Chapler. Then there was the Cigar factcry 
operated by Thomas Goodman. 
Atkinson was never a large town but 


among its other items of interest it cnce boast- 
ed of having it’s own Zoo and Museum. It was, 
as you old timers know, a private enterprise 
owned and maintained by a fine gentleman, 
one Louis Verbeckmces. He had a great col- 
lection of wild game birds in the zoo and a 
fine collection of stuffed birds, fish ete. Also 
many nice pieces of Indian hatchets - arrow- 
head and the like. Do ycu know where that 
collection is now? Take a trip to Nauvoo, 
Illinois some time; get a fine dinner at the 
old hotel and then go to the Cathclic school 
and ask for the former Maude Verbeckmoes. 
I believe she answers to the name of Sister 
Rita. She will gladly show you that same col- 
lection fixed up*in a two room museum and 
it will be well worth your time. 

And do you remember the little settle- 
ment of folks who worked in the mine just 
Eas< of Little’s Corner? There were the Frank 
Welch’s, Mobray’s, Kay’s, Lowe’s, Jackson’s, 
Wayne’s, Marley’s, Little’s, Petersen’s, Cris- 
op’s, and many more. And do you remember 


the barbecue in 1896 at the Northeast corner 
of the park and everyone was priviledged to 
keev the bright shiny tin cup in which his 
coffee was served. And how we used to go to 
Scatteman’s Nursery about day light and pick 
strawberries for 2 cents a quart. And do you 
remember Martin Jacob, the “Bee’’ man who 
always walked stooped over with his hands 
clasped behind his back? Do you remember 
when Charlie Clark had the bakery next to 
Everetts Drug Store and the large loaf of 
bread we could get for a nickel? And do you 
remember the Green house that Dr. Howlette 
had fer many years? And Will Nichols came 
to town and had a barber shcp just North of 
the old wooden building where Hoogerwerf 
and Floming had their shoe store and Mrs. 
Nichols was a wondeiful candy maker and 
she made chocclate creams and other fancy 
candies for the churches or Royal Neighbors 
cr any group who were out to make a little 
mcney at their bazaars. Then Peter DePauw 
began baibering in that same little building 
before he moved tc his present location; then 
later he moved the old shop into the street 
ond built the present building and I drew the 
plans for the new building. 

Do you remember that Dr: Adams had 
the first real new automobile? It was a high 
wheel, hard rubber tire, chain drive Bendix. 
Then there was Jake Rush’s Confectionary 
store and along in April he would put up a 
sigh which read, “We will have ice cream 
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beginning Sunday, May lIst.”” And then there 
would be no more until after November Ist. 
And then there was Harley King who worked 
for Will Trekell and made the best bologna 


‘that anyone ever tasted. And along came the 


rural free mail delivery and Tom Goodman 
and Ross Black were the first ones to perform 
this service. And do you remember that Nellie 
Hart (formerly Nellie English) was one of 
the victims in the great Iriquois Theatre fire 
disaster in Chicago. And tco, Atkinson had it’s 
inventor. Do you remember that model mail 
car that ran on a track on top of the show 
case in George Perkins barber shop to demon- 
strate the mail catcher which he invented? 
And Atkinson was’ represented in a sports 
way; Will Walters played football at Beloit 
and our own Billy Neal was one of the main- 
stay pitchers on the Rock Island pennant win- 
ners of the Three Eye League in 1907 and 
1909 and later played many years with At- 
lanta and Mobile. And there was the old car- 
penter shop where Wallie Milar made kites 
and sleds for us kids, and how we went out 
to the Porter place to coast and that Shimmy 
“™immerman and Jimmy Jackscn had bicycle 
races at the old race track. 
The Town Herd 

In the old days many families in small 
towns owned their own cows. It was the cus- 
tom during the summer months to round up 
these cows in the A. M. and take them to the 
country and let them feed along the road and 
return them in the evening. Often these herds 
had as many as 35 or 40 cows and the boy 
who cared for the herd made pretty good 
money for tending the herd. Paul Zimmerman 
had the herd for many seasons and later 
Francis Griffin had the job. 

Then there was a family by name oi 
Andrews who came to Atkinson. They had 
a son-in-law whom we called ‘Frenchy’? who 
operated a bakery. Link Maranville worked 
in the bakery for a while and when starting 
the fire one day, got his face badly burned 
and never had to worry much about shaving 
after that accident. 

Do you remember when we had as many 
as eight passenger trains stopping at Atkinson 
daily? Eastbound, 8:00 A.M. - 2:00 P.M. - 
6:00 P.M. and midnite. Westbound, 5:00 A.M. 
-Noon - 6:00 P.M. and No. 19 at 8:30 flag 
stop. 

‘Those days the butcher did not sell the 
liver and heart; they gave them away. And. 
I used to take a bright shiny nickel pail that 
held more than a quart and a half and go 
down the alley to Mrs. William Nowers and 
she would fill it full of rich fresh milk for 2 
nickel. 

Then there was Arthur Burrall who came 
up from Rock Island cn the morning train with 
the pants guards on his’ ankles - make the 
rounds of the farms and then go back on the 
evening train. 

Then we had aur little band with John 
MacAfee as leader and we practiced in the 
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room above the fire truck. There was Chester 
Macauley - Stanley and Reuben Ransom - 
Rexy and Phil Nowers - Steele Porter - Frank 
MacAfee - Will Griffing and some I have 
forgotten. 

, then there was our little high school or- 
chestra with Wallie Milar as our leader and 
in that gang were Chester Macauley, Stanley 
and Reuben Ransom, Will Griffing, Frank 
MacAfee, Roberta Ransom and myself and we 
reached an all time high when we went to 
Annawan and furnished the music for gradua- 
tion exercises. 

Then along about 1906 came the advent 
of the military cape for girls. They were full 
length navy blue with beautiful crimson lining. 
There was just one button and that was at 
the throat and when a girl was walking in 
the slightest breeze, the lower corners would 
turn back and the crimson against the blue 
was gorgeous. They were made of fine ma- 
terial and quite expensive and the only one 
whom I remember having one was Margaret 
Steiner. 

And speaking of things to wear, how 
many of you remember the old fashioned cop- 
per toed boots? Well the last ones to be worn 
to school were by Alex Frew and myself on 
a nice warm day in May he and I made up our 
minds that we would not wear them anymore 
so we hid them under the old coal shed on 
the North side of the school house and went 
home in our bare feet. I don’t remember what 
Alex got, but I got a thrashing for going bare 
“oot and a new pair of school shoes. 
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Then there was an old frame building 
where Alphonse Phillips built the new brick 
building and the Woolsey Brothers came to 
Atkinson and opened up a bicycle shop in that 
building and there were only about a half 
dozen bicycles in town, so they did not do so 
well or stay very long. 

And do you remember they discovered 
coal in the bottom of the canal just South of 
the Samuel Pritchard home and that Frank 
Maloney with his team - Hank Harms with 
Graham’s team and me with Dunbar’s mules 
- hauled coal from there to Spring Creek all 
summer long. All the government had to pay 
was the cost of hauling. 

And say, do you remember that Paul 
Ransom’s house was just a small cottage when 
first .built and then ever so often a new room 
was added and folks did not say anything 
but just sort of raised their eye brows or 
winked at each other and the wireless message 
was completed and understood. 

Also, when Mr. Griffin, editor of the At- 
kinson Herald passed on, Bill Griffin, who 
was in my class at school, continued to publish 
the paper every Thursday and Jessie Andrews 
and I worked for him after school and con- 
tinued until graduation, after which he sold 
cut to a Mr. Caverly, I think. 

And Rollin Gresser peddled the ‘‘Chicago 
Record” and “Blade & Ledger” every Satur- 
day, so the Saturday after President McKin- 
ley was assassinated, the publishers sent him 
five times as many papers as he usually got 
and he never sold one. That was because each 
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paper had a full size picture of the President’s 
face on the front page and Rollin just stood 
on one corner with a paper in front of him 
and the farmers and townspeople alike just 
came up and took them away from him for a 
nickel, dime and some even a quarter and in 
about an hour the papers were all gone and 
he had not walked a step. 

Then there was a lad in our gang who 
was the best modern Davy Crocket I have ever 
seen; a fine boy by the name of Davy Glenn 
and he was well liked by all and then he had 
the misfortune to be in an accident with team 
and wagon in a corn field and he was bed 
fast several months before we finally carried 
him away. 

Then there was the day that some of our 
home town boys left to join the Army. If you 
remember, the Spaniards had just sunk our 
battleship ‘“‘Maine”’ in Manila harbor and our 
Government had called for volunteers. There 
were several from our community but the only 
ones I can remember now are John Fitzkee, 
Archie Fitzkee and Lyle Lloyd. Some of the 
teachers brought their classes from school to 
join in the well wishing ceremonies and_ the 
women and girls were crying and we little 
shavers were standing along the side lines 
rroud of our boys marching down the street 
with their chests out and their heads back 
and we knew that Spain was in for trouble 
-and that’s exactly what they got and in a very 
short time. 

Then I believe that Bill Wood, the night 
policeman had the first rubber heels and we 
were sure he got them so he could sneak up 
on us kids. 

And say, you could go to the Graham 
Hotel about noon and Nellie Graham would 
fix you up with the best roast beef, potatoes 
and gravy, vegetable, salad, bread and butter, 
coffee and fin'sh off with a man’s size piece 
of custard pie that was just out of this world. 
And only fifty cents. 

And do you remember out along the 
North side of the canal near the three-way 
approach there was a construction gang living 
in tents? They were mostly colored men and 
a white man and his wife had a cook house 
and prepared meals for the gang and George 
Perkins took a delivery wagon loaded with 
groceries out there twice a week and Bob 
Ransom and I often went with him; and then 
cne night there was a shooting and cutting 
affair but luckily there were no casualties. 
One of them came down with small pox and 
the whole camp was’ under: quarantine for 
about a month. 

Then you remember our old friend the 
late Fay Parker who had the little building 
at the Scuthwest corner of the main down- 
town intersection and sold really fresh roasted 
peanuts. He got the green peanuts a hundred 
pounds at a time and roasted them right there 
in that little building. 

It would not be complete to dig up all 
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these old memories without touching on base- 
ball, so here goes: In those old days most every 
small town had a sort of a baseball team but 
it just happened that Atkinson had a better 
one than most towns of that size. We had 
Ernie Green, Billy Neal, Deacon Maranville, 
Frank Maranville, Frank MacAfee, Macon 
Foster, Lyle Lloyd, Tom Nowers, Paul Zim- 
merman, Kelly Nowers, Clifford Welch, and 
later on Frank Rumler, Piper Rumler, Tom 
Rumler,- Eddie Catour, Seaver Humphrey, 
Monk Fitzkee and of course Rance Miller. 
Jackie Smith and Freddie Foster came to town 
and they helped our cause very much. For a 
Jong time, Geneseo, Sheffield, Wyanet, Tiskil- 
wa, Prophetstown, Erie and Atkinson played 
along pretty much with their own oy nynome.40 wal town 
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1956 


number of years they served are listed in theirrespective positions. 


Supervisors: 


|} David Walters 1 
TVaomas Nowers 3 
G. R. Babbitt 
Edger F. Rose 
Luke Wells 1 

R. B. Lyons 2 


oo to 


Jaan Ashley Jr., 1 
John M. Brown 3 
Edwin Everett 1 

‘ek. B. Watson 1 
John Straley 5 
Thomas Nowers 12 
James Nowers 7 
Mell Everett 1 
Theo. Milar 1 
Tiacma: F. Nowers 1 
Robert Ranson 1 
Wm. J. Porter 1 
Lyman Benton 3 
Jz:seph VanHyfte 18 
Peter Buysse 1 

Hepler sca utter 
Wilson DeReu 5 


Commissioners: 


Henry Fones 1 


Thom:s Nowers Jr., 15 


Lorenzo Eldridge 1 
Roswell Little 1 
John Rummell 1 
Andrew Minor 1 
Eli Lucas 1 

Sam H. Brent 1 
Zack Welch 1 
George Rummell 2 
Tnos. McCoy 2 

R. B_ Lyons 1 
Jchn Welch 1 

BE. F. Rose and 
i. Re tucas: 2 

A. W_ Wood and 
R. Besse 2 

A. W. Follett 1 
Wm. Louthworth 1 
John Trekell 2 
Leander Pickard 1 
C. G. Gierhart 1 
Ww. T. Baxter 1 
Thomas Nowers 3 
GaBe Alford 
Charles Taylor 1 
Milton Trekell 2 
Mr. Dunean 2 
Wm. C. Johnson 1 
Henry McKibbon 1 
F. E. Gresser 2 


Henry Rumler 4 
Perry Irvine 2 

J. Al Johnzonyl 
Jonn Hockridge 
Robert Graham 
Emmett Brooks 2 

F. G. Anderson 1 
John Moloney 1 

Peter DeRoo 2 

A W. Allen 4 
Aucust Rumler 3 
Peter VanVooren 1 
Ed. Nowers 6 

Peter Verkruysse 12 
Clvde Verkruysse 5 
Arthur Hoogerwerf 19 
Edward Roman 5 


ren 


Town Clerk: 


William Hayden 3 
W. W. Taylor 4 
A. L. English 1 
A. Getman 1 
Daniel Wonderly 4 
E A. Everett 2 
John Straley 19 
Theodore Milar 22 
W. H. Trekell 1 
Dniel Griffin 1 
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Emmett Brooks 2 
F. R. Sommers 7 
Jze Verbeckmoes 7 
William Buysze 17 
Frank Rumler 8 


Assessor: 


Harry Fones 1 
Stephen Trekell 12 
Thomas Nowers 1 
Luke Wells 1 

N. W. Taylor 3 
John Welch 5 

John English 8 

R. W. Milar 2 

J. L. Lamont 4 

W. L. 'Baxtor 3 

W. H. Treckell 2 
Lagrand Wheat 4 
James Nowers 3 
Edw:rd Johnson 7 
Jean Moloney 3 

Jo eph VanHyfte 5 
John Cornelissen 13 
John Soders 5 
Joseph Verbeckmoes 8 
Henry Schehl 10 
Walter VandeWoestyne 2 
Alovsius DeGrave 3 


players until the time Geneseo came to Atkin- 
son for a game and we had them beaten 6 to 
0 going into the last inning and then Geneseo 
scored six times and it locked bad for us with 
runners on bases and Fehlman at bat; then 
he got in the way of one of Billy Neal’s fast 
ones and it struck him on the left side of the 
head and he was out cold. They decided to 
replay the game at a later date; so a couple 
weeks later they came to Atkinson again with 
the same players, played the game over and 
this is what happned: Our boys were at their 
best, Billy Neal had a great day and Atkinson 
won the game 14 to 0; and to make it worse 
a Geneseo player hit a sharp liner to right 
field which looked like their cnly safe hit but 
for some unknown reason, Clifford Welch, our 
right fielder was playing in closer than usual, 
got the ball on the first bounce and threw the 
batter out at first and Nea] had pitched a 
no hitter. 

We were invited to Geneseo for a return 
game so sometime later we took our same 
home town boys down there and out on the 
field came a flock of new players in Geneseo 
uniforms. Most of them were from Rock Is- 

- land: fellows liké Christy Wilson, Berger, Van 
Dine, Gus Eng, Sample; boys who later became 
professionals. 

We played them and got beat 5 to 2. A 
few weeks later they came to Atkinson to 
play the deciding game. We went on to the 
field against their fancy Rock Island team and 


another good day and blanked them 2 to 0. 

From then on it was a common thing to 
bring in star players to strengthen the teams 
for a big game. We always seemed to be need- 
ing a catcher; we sometimes used big Ed Sel- 
mer froin Moline, or Smith from Cambridge 
and even a fine catcher by the name of Peachy 
Graham. Then we got to having tournaments 
in the fall after the league seasons were com- 
pleted and it was a case of seeing who could 
hire the best. I remember once in particular, 
we got Bugs Raymond to come down from 
Chicage to pitch in one of our tournaments. 
He was an ex St. Louis Cardinal pitcher who 
had to leave the big show because of his great 
friendship for John Barleycorn. We got him 
to come down three days before the game and 
t-ok him out to Lyle Lloyd’s home on the 
canal and let him eat, fish, and sleep. It so 
happened that the championship game turned 
out to be between Atkinson and Geneseo. 
What could be better than for these two old 
rivals to play for the title; we just brought in 
cur (Ace in the hole) from the canal and old 
Bugs Raymond pitched one of the best games 
of his entire baseball career and shut ({eneseo 
out on a two hitter, two to nothing. Strangely 
enough after that game he again found his 
old pal Barleyccrn and never pitched another 
game. 

We also had a game with the Chicago 
Union Giants in the old days when the 
diamond was at the old race track; Billy Neal 


had one of his good days again and we beat 


cur home town Billy (the kid) Neal had 
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them three to two. All these games in which 
I have menticned Neal, was before he began 
playing with Rock Island. Now then, when 
Rock island won the pennant, they went on 
a barnstorming trip after the close of the 
Three Eye season and Atkinson was dated on 
their trip; they promised to loan their pitcher, 
he had a good day again. However, we were 
losing) two to one in the seventh inning when 
Billy Neal, to us for the game and as usual 
Neai, not much of a hitter, came up with two 
men on base and hit the ball over the head 
of the right fielder and we went into a three 
to two lead; then in the first of the ninth 
Rock Island got a runner on first and Van 
Dine drove a line drive to left center and it 
looked good for extra bases but Frank Maca- 
fee running toward center field jumped up 
and caught the ball and then threw to first 
base to double O’Brien and we beat the league 
champions three to two. 

All in all Atkinson produced several really 
fine players; Frank Macafee was as good an 
outfielder as you will see anywhere. There 
was the shortstop-second base combination 
of “Tang” Foster and Freddie Fester; they 
were almost mechanical. Then there were a 
ecuple boys who were really ‘Fancy Dan’s” 
around first base. Strangely enough they were 
cousins, big Tom Rumler whom we called 
“Tighe’’ and then there was Frank Rumler, 
who I think for his size, was one of the best 
first sackers I have ever seen, and I have al- 
ready mentioned Billy Neal several times. 

Atkinson took part in many great games 
in the old days, but the finest of them all was 
against the Davenport Why’s; they had a 
pitcher by the name of Bill Dudley and we 
had a pitcher by the name of (you guessed 
it) Bill Neal. After fourteen innings the score 
was: Davenport 1—Atkinson 0. This was such 
a classic that it was nicely written up in the 
Chicago Tribune at that time. 

Atkinson can also claim ownership to one 
of Uncle Sam’s top notch advisory engineers, 
one James Reeves, the son of Edson and 
Helen Nowers Reeves. When anything of note 
is to be decided about Oakridge, Panama 
Canal or Atomic bombs in Nevada, they ask 
for his advice. 


Atkinson also made it’s entry into the 
musical world, our own Reuben Ransom be- 
came proficient enough with the ‘Baritone 
and Trombcne” to play with the best bands 
of the times, including Barnum and Bailey 
and Ringling Brothers circuses, and when 
Roxy Nowers and I watched the Tournament 
of Roses parade coming down’ Colorado Ave. 
in Pasadena on January 1st, 1941, in the front 
line of the professional band leading the 
parade was our own old schoolmate, Reuben 
Ransom and his trombone. 


When I worked for Peter DePauw about 
fifty years ago, a shave was ten cents and a 
haircut only a quarter; steak two pounds for 
twenty five cents; eggs eight cents a dozen: 
49 lb. sack of flour was $1.00; ginger snaps 
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came in barrels; coffee 15 cents a lb.; sugar 
and molasses came in barrels; and that large 
round Tiskilwa cheese, two feet in diameter 
and six inches thick; W. L. Douglas patent 
leather shoes $3.50; work shirts 50 cents; 
dress shirts $1.00 and so on. 


There were no movies, radio or television 
but J. B. Rotnour and ‘his show called “Flora 
De Voss” starring Ruby Rotnour, came to 
Town every winter and we usually had a 
medicine show or two and our highways were 
not cluttered up with unsightly signs adver- 
tising whiskey, cigarettes, beer, nightclubs, 
automcbiles and the like; they were simply 
adorned with old fashioned hedge.fences and 
plenty of nature’s dust. 

Finally, ‘‘Our Class” of 1909 

We were supposed to graduate in 1908; 
then the school board informed us that we 
would have to stay on another year to make 
Atkinson a four year High School so after 2 
long! session with our fine principal, Mr. But- 
ters and our dearest of all teachers, Miss Laura 
Shetler, we agreed to go through another year 
and be the first class to receive the four year 
course. Our class was Nellie Perkins, Leslie 
Frew, Stanley Ransom, Will Griffin and my- 
self and we all loved Miss Shetler and bless 
her she still lives in Glendale, California and 
we correspond occasionally. ° 

To my old acquaintances in and around 
Atkinson, this has been quite a task, but if it 
has caused some of you to remember some 
things you had forgotten, and if you enjoy it 
then I will be very happy about it and feel 
that the effort has been worth while. So now 
it is time to say “gcod bye’’ to the first 
hundred years and “hello” to the beginning 
of the next hundred years. 


William Ross Welch 


VILLAGE OF ATKINSON 


Phil Decker 


ANNAWAN, ILLINOIS 
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COMPLIMENTS 
GRANT AND BILLY WOLF 
Owners and Operators 
We appreciate your past business | 
and when 
| in need of dead stock disposal call a reliable 
| Rendering Co., who has served you faith- 
fully with prompt and sanitary service fcr 
85 years. 


Dial Geneseo 5596 or 5488 


The Geneseo Rendering Co. 


REMINISCENCES 


(Parts of a letter to Blanche Rumler from 
Helen Lyons Ransom.) 

The old buildings I remember on the 
three corners have all been torn down. John’s 
grandfather had a store in one of them where 
Buysses’ store is now and he lived in a house 
back of it. I remember his grandmother com- 
‘ing to the door of the house and calling, 
“Wilhamena, Mary, Christina” all in one 
yreath in a voice that sounded ‘‘come at once 
or else’. I believe she was their stepmother, 
but I remember her too starting out with a 
basket for I think she was an angel of mercy 
to some of those early Belgian families. 

I knew the Milars of course, the old 
people and the two sons, Knisely and Theo- 
dore. Old Mr. Milar had his office, the door 
opening onto the street and he was a friend 
of mine. When I was a little girl going to 
school I always stopped at the door and called 
to greet the white haired, white whiskered 
old gentleman. He was justice of the peace. 

Of course I knew Mr. and Mrs. Lucas. 
Mrs. Perkins father, John Smith was also an 
old friend of mine. When he went by to his 
work I used to run climb on the fence to greet 
him. Fences in those days being fence you 
could climb on and jump over. I think I called 
him Mr. Blacksmith shop, I suppose because 
his name was Smith. He always smiled at me 
thru his big red beard. Of course I knew 
Deacon and Mrs. Follett, Mel Everett’s grand- 


parents. Mr. Follett used to come into my 
father’s stcre every first of January and say 
it was the coldest day of the year. Then there 
was “Old Madden’’. Sounds a bit disrespectful 
but that’s what we called him, and his wife 
with tight ringlets all over her head. Their 
house was the Verstrate house, now burned 
down. Guess he was’ a Deacon too, for we 
used to hear him praying way down at our 
house on summer evenings. Guess he thought 
the Good Lord was deaf but he wanted his 
neighbors to know he was praying. Mother 
used to mention Shabena but I don’t remem- 
ber any stories about him. Never heard of 
Captain Bly, but Grandmother being sorry 
for Mrs. Jack, let mother go to help her for 
awhile. Whether she was paid or not I don’t 
know. I guess the old Capt. was quite a trial 
as he refused to give up an old coat which I 
imagine was dirty and ragged, so mother, be- 
ing a person of spunk picked up the coat one 
day, tock the lid off the kitchen stove and 
stuffed it in. Mother had plenty of spunk in 
her youth as well as the rest of her life. That’s 
about all I ever heard of Captain Jack. 
Frank Rumler’s grandfather, Pete Collins, 
guess nobody ever called him Peter, worked 
for my grandfather on the farm for awhile 
and while there he had a very sore hand 
which my mother dressed for him. . . never 
to his satisfaction as the act was always ac- 
companied by “Bless, you big fool, you’. I 
guess it didn’t upset her any for she always 
laughed about it. One other thing mother used 
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‘Gilbert J. Pritchard 
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Howdy Folks! 


Welcome To Our 
100th Birthday Party 


H. R. DeRoo, Mer. 


This has been my home- 
town for over half these hun- 
dred years. The DeRoo In- 
surance Agency has been in 
business for forty years. 

Through the help of the 
people in this area, Herbert 
DeRoo, manager, of the agen- 


Al DeGrave, Asst. Mgr. 


cy, has built it to be one of 
the largest farm insurance 
agencies in the State of Illi- 
nois. One hundred years ago 
when a hail storm hit the 
crops of our forefathers they 
lost their entire profit, but 
now through a good hail in- 


John DeRoo, Jr. Partner 


surance policy and a reliable 
agent you can have the as- 
surance of getting back what 
you toiled so laborously to put 
into the soil, See us for all 
your insurance needs, 


DeRoo Insurance Agency 


Insurance, Real Estate, FarmLoans 


terb DeRoo, Manager 
Phone 7002 or 7003 


CORNER STATE AND MAIN 
ATKINSON, ILLINOIS 


) 


Al DeGrave, Assistant Manager 


Phone 158 


to tell about was how Pete would take a dish 
with only a little in it at the table and swing 
it around past my uncles saying ‘“‘Do you want 
this, Tom, Jack, Bill, I takes it myself then” 

. all in one breath without time for them 
to answer. I expect Frank would be shocked 
at that. But I think they liked his grandfather 
alright. 

I could probably tell you a lot more about 
my grandfather but if Betty has written about 
the Nowers family, that was probably enough. 
When my grandmother came to live in Atkin- 
son, she told the conductor she wanted to get 
off at “Jack’s switch” a couple of miles from 
town. The conductor told her there was only 
one house there and that was empty. She said 


“it will not be when I get there” ... as she 
got off with her family. 
REMINISCENCES 
Dr. W. W. Adams used to tell about 


carrying a paddle in his buggy and every so 
often he would stop to clean the gumbo off 
his wheels before he could proceed. 

Hi KOR He 

Early settlers have told of coming to this 

part of the country by horseback. When com- 
ing through an area where the Indians were 
unfriendly they would stuff leaves in the 
babies’ mouths to keep the Indians from hear- 
ing the babies’ cries. 

* * * F * 


When Mary L. DeRoo was a small child 
she attended Shabbona Grove school. The 
‘Collins farm was practically in the grove at 
that time. One morning on her way to school 
a timber wolf came out of the grove and be- 
gan to follow her. Frightened as she was, she 
used her wits by taking small amounts of her 
lunch out of her pail and throwing it out. In 
this manner she kept the wolf busy eating, 
until she reached school. Her lunch was gone 
gone but she was safe. 

Kk FR S 


A family gathering is not complete with- 
out a bit cf reminiscing from our Grandma 
Longeville (Mrs. Eugenia Longeville - 78 yrs. 
old.) This always brings forth a good many 
smiles and chuckles from all present. 

One little incident Grandma relates and we 
quote: “I tell you, when we came across the 
acean to the United States that was some- 
thing! We left Antwerp Belgium Feb. 26, 
1894 with father and mother LeCleir, five bro- 
thers and sisters. It took 19 days. We were all 
So seasick. All except Father. He took care of 
us. I lay for 6 long days téo sick to take off 
my dress and the more the boat rocked the 
sicker I got. I finally got better and was really 
getting hungry. Father took me down to eat 
and I was all ready fcr a nice meal of coarse 
bread and soup when the boat rocked and the 
food, dishes and all slid off the table. Oh my! 
I was so_ disappointed but we had to wait 
until the supper for our next serving of food.” 

By Dan, Reon & Sharon Longville. 


MEMOIRS OF ATKINSON 


By C. Berton Weekley 


Time goes back to school days in 1900. 
The school was’ of wooden _ structure and 
stood in the same place the grade school now 
stands. There were eight grades and four 
teachers. There were many willows across the 
road to the south of the school. There was only 


one house there. Peter DePauw’s folks and 
family lived there. 
There were no hard roads. The walks 


were of boards. 

The Free Methodist Church stood where 
Peter DePauw’s home now stands. The Meth- 
odist Church stood where Edward Causemak- 
er’s home now stands. 

The streets and stores were lighted with 
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The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 


217 W. 3rd Street 
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Florence & Marvin 


! Croegaert 


WHERE FRIENDS MEET 


| Phone 135 
ATKINSON, ILLINOIS 


Insurance of All Kinds 
Phone 382 or 124 Atkinson, Illinois 


Rumler Insurance Agency 
Office in the Bank Building 


Representing 
Hartford Fire Insurance 
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kerosene lamps. Jack Sammons was the lamp- 
lighter. 


Isaac Weekly worked in the general 
merchandise store many years back before he 
went into business with Mr. Lyon in 1910. 
Mr. Lyon passed away and Mr. Weekley pur- 
chased his share. In the early days flour was 
bought by the carload. Eggs were seven cents 
a dozen. This store was in the building now 
occupied by the DeDecker Hardware Store. 


It was a slow ride to town for the farmer 


in a wagon. Buggies and surreys were popular 
in those days. 


Dr. Adams, Mr. Theo Milar, Mr. Myers 
and William Riley were the owners of the 
first autos in Atkinson. The cars were steered 
by metal pipes in place of a round steering 
wheel, 

The streets were very muddy during the 
rainy season. Then during the hot, dry sum- 
mers the dust was thick. The city operated a 
sprinkler wagon. It was horse drawn and had 
a large tank filled with water. Jim McCune 
drove the team when sprinkling the streets 


was done. The water was gotten from a large 
tank north of town. 


There were two shaft coal mines, one lo- 
cated back of the Peter VanHerzeele Jr. resi- 
dence, and another by the Harold Reiling 
farm. 

There were grain storage bins and an 
elevator where James Hamer lives. 


A race track was on the grounds where 
Charles Schatteman lives. It was used as a 


LESTER W. HATCH 


H. D. Copeland & Company 


HOME OF THE GRAND CHAMPIONS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION ris 


CATTLE 
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1951, 1952, 1954, AND 1955 


A LIVESTOCK COMMISSION HOUSE OF EX'CEPTIONAL MERIT . 
HOGS 


PHONES YARDS 17-1074, YARDS 17-1075 


Union Stock Yards 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS we 


ball park also. 

There was pasture land around where 
the William Schopp’s live. If a circus came to 
town they would pitch their tents there. 

A blacksmith shop stood just west of Al 
DeGrave’s home. 

The Bank was in the building which Au- 
gust DeDecker uses for storage, just north of 
the Hardware Store. Thomas Nowers and John 
F. Nowers were the bankers. Before it moved 
into that building it was in with the General 
Merchandise Store, and business was trans- 
acted there. Later it was moved to the present 
location. John S. Nowers was the cashier. 
Later Thomas F. Nowers became cashier. In 
the early days the banks were privately own- 
ed. 

Many years ago there was but one rail- 
road track through here. An Indian was hit 
and killed by the train. He was buried along 
the tracks. Every summer this Indian’s father 
would visit his grave and dance around it. 
When the second track was put through, the 
bones and skull were dug up. They were 
given to Dr. Howlett. The skull was in his 
office for many years. 
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INCIDENTS 


THE BIG SNOW—tThe Indians termed 
this incident the ‘deer snow’. It came one 
winter when food was running short, so short 
in fact, that they feared starvation. About 
fifteen inches of snow fell in one day, followed 
iby a freezing rain which put a crust on the 
snow. Tne Indians could run about on top of 
the snow, but the sharp hoofs of the deer cut 
through thereby enabling the Indians to kill 
hundreds of the animals. The red-skins had 
plenty of food, so much in fact that they gave 
much of it to the white people. The pioneers 
had offered the Indians food before the snow 
but they had refused to accept it, but now 
they were happy to relinquish the prescious 
meat to the white people. 

1867—Jan. 12—Nineteen votes were cast 
for, and eight votes against, the incorporation 
of the village of Atkinson. 

1875—Mar.—Revival services of the Free 
Methodists had been continuing for three 
months. April—Ella Porter of Atkinson be- 
came the champion speller of Henry County. 
May—Fred Luckett opened an ancient sepul- 
chre in Shabbona Grove. 

1876—Jan.—Atkinson boasts of the best 
checker player and the biggest liar in the 
county. July—A passenger train was wreck- 
ed at Atkinson by loafers who were later ar- 
rested. 

1878—May—People could now find their 
way about at night as street lights had been 


Our Hearty Congratulations And 
Good Wishes On Your One Hundredth Year. 


| Stafford - 


’ Live Stock Commission 


Chicago, Illinois 
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installed. 

1880-82—During this period reference 
has been made to the installing of the bell on 
the Congregational Church. Reference was 
also made to the first telephone. People in 
Everett’s Store could talk to the people in the 
Post Office. 

1886—Jan.—The act of dehorning cattle 
was brought to the attention of the public by 
the trial of Herman H. Haaff who originated 
the idea. It was proven not to be painful, but 
a helpful process. The practice was soon en- 
dorsc@? by Henry and Whiteside farmers. It 
is now a common course of action. 

1889—April—Mussey Brothers installed a 
gasoline engine in their grainhouse - probably 
the first in use here. 

1891—July—A big fire in Atkinson. Two 
warehouses, the depot, a large quantity of 
grain, and other property was destroyed. Loss 
was estimated to be $10,000. August—A 
pearl craze struck the people of Atkinson. 
They opened four tons of clams in one day. 

1894—_July—Hattie Gifford Evans of At- 
kinson and her husband were on a tour around 
the world. 

1896—August—Atkinson Field Day was 
a big success. This event was held in other 
years, also. Sept—aA field of corn, north of 
Atkinson, yielded 125 bushels per acre. This 
established a Henry County record. 

1897—July—Cement walks have been laid 
in Atkinson. Sept.—The first fire of any 
consequence in six years was started in his 
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father’s barn by four-year-old Willie Biggs. 
Nine barns and other property were destroy- 
ed, other buildings were damaged by burning 
brands. Geneseo and Annawan responded to 
a call for help. For a time it was feared the 
fire would spread to the business houses and 
some homes. 

'1900—Smallpox scare. Some of the men 
working on the canal had the disease. The 
family in town that did their laundry, and a 
few others, alsc developed the disease. 

1903—July—Much damage was done by 
u tcrnado as it crossed Henry County. Some 
property was damaged in the Spring’ Creek 
area in Atkinson Township. 

1913—Three safes were broken into in 
one night. They were at the Booth Hardware, 
an elevator, and Rumlers’ Store. Rumlers’ had 
been in business just a few days. 

1915—July %0—Samueia.pritchard, ;Jr., 
was killed when an eastbound train struck his 
car at the crossing just west of the Macauley 
elevator. The other passengers in the car, Mrs. 
Pritchard and Mr. and Mrs. M. T. Booth, 
managed to escape although Mrs. Booth was 
bruised and shaken up. Aug. 5—Minutes of 
the Town Board meeting printed in the Atkin- 
scn News told of a petition for twenty-four 
hour electric service and of proposals being 
submitted on waterworks construction. 

1916—April 25—St. Anthony’s Catholic 
Church was destroyed by fire which was _dis- 
covered about 7:45 a.m. In about an hour it 
was known that the church could not be saved 
so all effort was turned to neighboring build- 
ings. Geneseo sent a hose cart, and a hook-and 
ladder truck, and several men to help. The 
cornerstone tor the building had been laid 
Oct. 19, 1899. The present building’ was ready 
for use in 1918. 

1918—Oct. 25—Charles DeCrane was 
killed while in France with the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. The Atkinson Legion Post 
was named in his memory. 

1920—The new grade school] building was 
ready for use when classes were resumed in 
the tall. High school classes were also held 
in this building. 

1921—Sept. 27— Camiel Theophiel De- 
tsutter was killed by a train while working 
with a secticn crew on the Rock Island lines. 
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Guild's Drug Store | 


E. G. GUILD 


REGISTERED PHARMACIST 


ANNAWAN, ILLINOIS 


1924—-Nov. 16—Henry DeRoo, his son 
Earl, August DeSutter and Hariey Peck were 
all killed at Tiskilwa in an auto-train accident. 
They all resided on farms rorth of Atkinson. 

1925—Nov. 12— _ Elizabeth DeSutter, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clement DeSutter, 
diea of burns when her clothing ignited. 

1927—Dec. 17—-Peter Verkruysse, father 
of Mrs. Lucy Eeckhout and road commission- 
er, was killed while at work. Machinery upset 
on him. 

1928—Sept. 6—Michael Vandersnick was 
killed in a car accident on a canal bridge 
northeast of Atkinson. 

Sept.—About 40,000 acres cf farm land 
around Atkinson had either been sold outright 
cr optioned to Samuel Ashby, Sr., for a strip 
mine. Operations were started in 1929 and 
were in full swing in 1930 as the Midland 
Electric Coal Corpcration. 

1929—Nov. 19—Camiel VanVooren was 
found in a field, south of Atkinson, dead from 
twe shotgun wounds. 

December—William Bessant rigged up an 
aerial cn the top of his car, placed a radio on 
the shelf in the back of the car and a loud 
speaker in one corner. He used his car bat- 
tery for power to run the set. 

1930—Sept. 15—Residents were awaken- 
ed about 2 a. m. by the explosion of a small 
bomb which had been thrown before the soft 
diink parlor operated by Ferd Floming. Little 
damage was done. 

November—The home of Mr. and Mrs. Jess 
McCullough was completely destroyed by fire. 


Simpson-Powelson 


Lumber Co. 


Lumber and Building Material 
Phene 7, Atkinson, Illinois 
GEORGE MC CULLOUGH, MGR. 
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Equipment Co. 


Phone 2-0581 
“Corrugated Pipe a Specialty” 


DIXON, ILLINOIS 


Mr. and Mrs. McCullough were not home, but 
a nephew, Everett Atwell, who was visiting 
there, narrowly escaped death. He was found 
hanging out an upstairs window when help 
arrived. 

Nov. 22—John Carson died of wounds 
received about 7:30 P. M. the evening before 
when two men held up the John Maloney fil- 
ling station where Mr. Carson and others were 
visiting with Mr. Maloney. None of the others 
were injured. This case was never solved but 
was mentioned again when the night attendant 
at Lane’s garage was held up by two bandits 
in Nov. 1931. 

1931—May 6—Miss Helen Scott, teacher 
of Grand View school, located about two miles 
west of Atkinson on U. S. Route 6, Beulah 
Peterson and June Mason, two pupils of the 
school were killed about noon by an eastbound 
Rocky Mt. Limited of the Rock Island lines. 
One other child, Edith Peterson, sister of 
Beulah, was seriously injured. Lester Peter- 
son, a brother, saved himself by jumping from 
the trestle. Miss Scott and most of the pupils 
had gotten clear of the trestle but she went 
back to help the others when they saw the 
train coming. They had been picking flowers 
on their last day of school. 

November—Midland Electric Coal Cor- 
poration had posted all it’s land warning hunt- 
ers to keep off. Joseph VanHyfte also posted 
the Cunnea property north of Atkinson. Both 
were to be stocked with small game. 

1932—September—200 union minors from 


Galesburg and Farmington areas halted oper- 
ations at the Atkinson mine. 

October—Miss Susie Sears, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sears, of Cornwall Town- 
ship, died as the result of injuries received in 
an auto accident on Route 6, west of Geneseo. 

1933—-February— Charles Kiser was 
killed in a fall from his buggy on his way to 
his home south of Atkinson. 

September—The free barbecue and celebra- 
tion fcr the opening of hard road No. 92 spur, 
north from Atkinson, was well attended. 
1934—April 17—John Whitted, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Whitted of Atkinson, was 
shot and killed while working out of St. Louis 
as a special agent for the Rock Island Rail- 
road. 

1935—Aug. 11—Gilbert Hoogerwerf, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hoogerwerf, was 
killed when his car struck the canal bridge 
north cf Atkinson. 

1938—March—A model A Ford lost a 
rear wheel while being driven north on the 
boulevard. Whether it decided to go home, 
or for some other reason, the wheel crossed 
the boulevard and went into the Ford Garage 
entering through one of the big windows. It 
wasn’t satisfied to stay for it went on outside 
again through another big window. Seriously, 
no one was injured. 

Aug. 16—Father Alphonse VanWyngaert, 
pastor of St. Anthcny church, was killed when 
his car struck a culvert on Route 6 about four 
miles east of Atkinson. There had been a very 
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hard rain which was thought to have been the 
cause of his losing centrol of his car. 

1940—April 24—Atkinson voters and 
those trom eight sections of Cornwall Town- 
ship voted in favor cf establishing a Com- 
munity High School District. The new build- 
ing was nearing completion so the Class of 
1942 were able to have their graduation exer- 
cises in the new building though they had no 
classes there. Classes were first held in the 
new building in the fall cf 1942. 

1944—Jan. 27—-Twenty-two freight cars 
piled up about 4:30 A. M., one and one quar- 
ter miles west of Atkinson. The wreck was 
due to a “hot box’. 


1946—January—Mr. and Mrs. Peter De- 
Pauw received word that their son Calvin had 
been reported missing in action since Dec. 16, 
in Germany. He was liberated from a Ger- 
man prison camp on April 2. 

Virgil Price was also a prisoner of war 
and later released. 

1948—Nov. 17—Hector Wancket was kill- 
ied about a mile east of town when his car 
failed tc make the curve and_ crashed into a 
tree. . 

1949—Mar. 10—A petition was filed for 
the organization of Atkinson Fire Protection 
District. Voters of part of Atkinson Township 
and of Cornwall Township voted in favor of 
the proposition on May 7. A new fire truck 
was received on Oct. 5. The foundaton for 
the new building was begun in April of 1953. 
It was completed before cold weather. 

1951—-April 26—About 1:15 A. M. seven- 
teen cars of a westbound freight were derail- 
ed. A loose wheel on a gondola car was blam- 
ed for the accident. 

1952—-Mar. 31—Soon after midnight elev- 
en sleepers were aroused and so saved by 
Iman Fitzkee in the hotel fire. Iman was 
arcused by the sound of breaking! glass caused 
by the heat of the fire. Most of the damage 
was kept to the third floor. The building was 
not being used as a hotel but as a rooming 
house for men. The damage was never re- 
paired. 

1953—Sept. 18—A navy jet airplane 
crashed in the northern part of the township 
on the Archie McKibbon farm during a thun- 
derstorm. The pilot was found the next morn- 
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ing about four miles from the crash. He had 
two broken legs and internal] injuries. He was 
taken to the naval hespital at Glenview Naval 
Air Station. 

1955—On Aug. 22—-The work of razing 
the hotel was begun. It was continued during 
the winter. By April 1, 1956 the building 
was down bui the rubble was still to be clean- 
ed up. sk 

1955—Dec.—Delbert Burgess, son of Mrs. 
Eva Burgess, was killed in the South, while 
returning’ from Army maneuvers. 


1956—March—Safety gates were install- 
ed on the railrcad where it is crossed by the 
spur which joins Routes 6 and 92. There have 
been many “near” accidents at this crossing 
and one which was serious when two young 
people from Geneseo were killed a few years 
age. Their car was struck by a train about 
4:30 cne Sunday afternoon. 

Apr.| 3—Mr. and Mrs. Roy Lamb were 
driven from their home about four miles south 
and east of Atkinson by a grass fire. Around 
neon high winds had rekindled a fire and 
burned across seventy acres of stubble to the 
farm home. In less than an hour the house 
and all it’s furnishings were gone. Geneseo 
and Annawan firemen helped. 

1956—April 26—Many farm buildings in 
Atkinson Township, to the west and north of 
the village, and cther neighboring areas were 
damaged or destroyed by a tornado before 
10 P. M. No one was seriously injured but 
losses were heavy. 

July 20, 21, 22—Celebration of the At- 
kinson Centennial. 

There have been numerous robberies dur- 
ingi the years. One of the earliest recorded was 
that of the Pest Office being entered while 
John Straley was postmaster. Some of the 
latest, during 1956, include the entering of 
the Farmers’ Elevator, Simpson-Powelson Lum- 
ber Office, the homes of Wilson DeReu, Rob- 
ert Little Jr., and Russell Buysse. 

We might also list other fires. The homes 
of Roy Atwell and David Waller were com- 
pletely. destroyed. The homes of Jack Lund, 
Mrs. Lottie Steiner, and Prosper Roman were 
badly damaged. The stockyards were also 
burned. . 

August VanHerzeele was drowned in 
Rock River while seining for fish with others. 
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Henry (Baker) Floming died of injuries re- 
ceived when struck by a truck. Nellie English 
Hart was one of the victims of the Iroquois 
Theatre Fire in Chicago. Flem C. Burgess died 
of injuries received when struck by a ear. 

Reuben Ransom, a home town boy, joined 
the Krill orchestra. He was with them when 
they played here during a Chautauqua pro- 
gram. He was given a special part for the pro- 
gram. 

Many incidents have brought tragedy to 
the people of Atkinson and vicinity, but these 
have been balanced by happy times galore. 
Besides weddings, family gatherings, church 
and school affairs, there were chautauquas, 
lyceums, medicine shows, road shows, home 
talent plays, ball games, races and circuses 
for our entertainment. 


REMINISCENCES OF ROBERT GRAHAM 


As Related to and Written by His Children 


My home for 82 years has been Atkinson, 
or only a few miles away, so I can recall very 
easily the improvements and progress that 
have been made, that make Atkinson what it 
is today. 

My parents, William and Mary Graham 
moved with their three children, John, Robert, 
and Cora (now Mrs. Armin Kernwein of Chi- 
cago) from the John Collins farm, three miles 
west of Atkinson into town in April 1883. My 
father had been working in the coal mine 
there, which was a small town in itself, with 


as many as eleven houses to forty acres, all 
housing coal miners families. Edythe, Mrs. 
Galbraith, was born after moving to town. 

My father bought the livery business, 
which was a large building across from the 
present fire station, from Hugh Yarger, who 
had bought it from Tom Welch. Mr. Yarger 
bought it in the forenoon, and that afternoon 
sold it to my father. 

Mr Everett had the first cement sidewalk. 
It was laid in front of his drug store in 1891. 
The next year Mr. Johnston had a cement 
walk laid in front of his hardware store, just 
north of the drug store. Soon the old wooden 
sidewalks were all replaced. 


Everett’s Drug Store, had a second floor 
that was known as the Opera House, where 
graduation exercises were held, and dances. 
Each year a troop of entertainers came to 
town and presented comedies, dramas, myster- 
ies and dramatic shows, which were thorough- 
ly enjoyed, for a week. 

At the time the town became electrified 
we were able to have electricity only from 
sunset until midnight, and two mornings a 
week one could use the electricel power for 
a shert time. 

Atkinson had a baseball team that could 
be bragged about. Games were played several 
afternoons each week. Some weeks the play- 
ers left town, and were on tour for a week or 
two. Billy Neal was an outstanding player, 
and was picked by the Three-Eye League. 
Macon “Tang” Foster, was another good play- 
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er as a shortstop. Others were Lyle Lloyd, 
Jessie Maranville, Frank Maranville, Harry 
Lloyd, John Rumler (Piper), Arch Fitzkee, 
Tom Nowers, Cliff Welch, Jack Cooper, and 
a Smithy. 

To show the interest Atkinson had in 
baseball, one family had encugh to field an 
entire team of brothers, once in awhile a cous- 
in (Frank) or the father “‘Beecker’’—yes you 
have guessed it, the Rumlers, and they had 
their own diamond. 

Running races and harness races were a 
favorite pastime on the race track in the east 
part of town, located south of the Federal 
Elevator. Atkinson also had a horse breeding 
or training farm, with its own track, owned 
and operated by Dunham and Jeffrey, where 
Russell Buysse now lives north of Atkinson. 


My brother John became a partner with 
my father in 1893, while I didn’t become one 
until 1895. John left in 1898 when he bought 
the Hotel. Our duties besides the livery busi- 
ness consisted of a contract to haul the mail 
between Atkinson and Galva for three years, 
twice weekly, on Tuesday and Friday. Mail 
was dropped off,7 1-2 miles south of Atkinson, 
on the old Raisner farm; at Hawkey’s P.O., 
five miles north of Galva, then in Galva; hav- 
ing to be in Galva by 11 a.m., leaving at 1 p.m. 

It was while hauling mail I tasted my 
first banana. One was bought in Galva and 
divided between John my brother, Tolman 
Everett and myself. 


For a number of years we had plenty 
of horses in the livery, besides accommodating 
rigs for the night or short stop overs. Every 
winter my father would go to Chicago and 
buy horses, that we would break, and keep or 
sell. We had an annual winter sale or more 
depending upon the demand for horses, be- 
cause the liveryman was the one who knew 
the needs for horsepower. 

During World War 1, S. F. Francis of 
Kewanee, Frank Peterson of Chicago, and 
myself, bought and shipped 2800 draft horses 
in one year, for the government. 

Wm. Graham and Son, sold the 
stable in 1920. 

Mrs. Robert Graham was Tena Wahlert. 
Her folks came from _ Schleswig-Holstein 
(northern Germany) to Atkinson in 1873, and 
she was born the following year in a small 
house where the railroad park now is located, 
just north of Tony’s Tavern. It took Mrs. 
Graham’s parents three weeks to cross. thé 
Atlantic. Mr. Wahlerts three brothers had 
come tc America earlier, and two more broth- 
ers followed. Mrs. Graham had three brothers, 
Ernest, Will and Jim, all three deceased; but 
her two sisters, Mrs. Emma (Ross) Black, and 
Mrs. Amelia Winters, both live in Moline. 

Mr. Wahlert became a USS. citizen and 
cast his first presidential ballot for Grover 
Cleveland. He worked on the section of the 
Rock Island Lines, getting $1.10 a day—$30. 
a month, to feed nine. He died at the age of 
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35. Mrs. Wahlert raised the 7 children and 
died at the age of 92. 

Tena Wahlert and I were married Jan. 
19, 1898. We have three living children: Dr. 
Ralph Graham who lives north of Atkinson, 
Sarah Graham Hamburg of Rock Island, a 
retired schcol teacher, and Alyce Graham, a 
teacher in the Atkinson Grade School. We 
have two grandchildren. We, and our three 
children attended school in the old_ school 
building, our children completing their high 
schocling in the new building, which is now 
the grade school. 

In the fall of 1889 work was being done 
on laying the double track railroad. I worked 
with a team and slip excavating. This being 
my first puble work. This double track from 
Chicage to Rock Island was completed in 
1890. The Rock Island station in Atkinson is 
the highest station between those two points. 
Atkinson was the selected spot for immigrants. 
Watching these imigrants alight from the 
west bound train was interesting as well as 
entertaining. This small town must have been 
a terrible let-dcwn to these newcomers, who 
had heard so much about Atkinson in the Old 
Country, and upon seeing New York City re- 
marked, “If this*is New York—what must 
Atkinson be like!”’ 

Mr. H. H. Haff owned the farm land be- 
fore selling to Sam Allerton, where it got its 
name “The Allerton Ranch.” Mr. Haff had 
been taken to court by the Humane Society 
on a charge of cruelty to animals—which was 
dehorning cattle. In court one day, he per- 


suaded the jury to go to his farm to see how 
the horned cattle acted, by pushing the small- 
er and hornless animals away from the feed. 
The jury was convinced and Mr. Haff was 
exonerated. From that case, dehorning cattle 
became legal. 

Mr. Allerton bought 4200 acres in 1890. 
That year Everett and White got the contract 
to dig a dredge ditch from Green River to the 
north edge of the ranch. My father got the 
contract to haul coal to the dredge from the 
coal mines, which were one mile west of At- 
kinson. My brother John and I hauled the 
cecal. The land was so wet and heavy at times 
that we had to unhitch the horses, and the 
oxen, driven by John Rumler would be yoked 
end pull the cecal the remaining distance to 
the dredge. We averaged a trip and a half a 
day. Quite a contrast to the speed of the 
present day. This dredge floated in the ditch, 
rather than from the bank. 

During the depression of 1892, Mr. Aller- 
ton employed laborers for $1.00 a day, then 
in the fall of the year he furnished several 
heeves, three cr four pigs, and home-made 
bread for a barbecue. A trench 50 feet long, 
and 4 feet wide, was dug on the north side 
of the park, and the meat was. barbecued, 
using cord wood for fuel. A colored man from 
Kewanee prepared the meat. Two of these 
barbecues were held, to which huge crowds 
were attracted. One of these years the depot 
agent, Fred Ball, telegraphed to Rock Island 
not to send any more special trains. It had 
begun raining and the several thousand people 
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gathered had gone wild because of lack of 
shelter. 

We, at the livery stable, on one of these 
particular days, had 250 identification tags 
made up for horses to be fed and rested, but 
we ran out of tags and fed another 200. Those 
were exciting days with bands, races, con- 
tests of all kinds, and throngs of people. 

Work on the canal had begun east of 
here, but in July, August and September of 
1901, crews of workmen were hired by a con- 
tractor, Mr. Duechcse, to get one mile of canal 
dug north of Atkinson. My wife and I lived 
in a tent a couple of miles east of town, at 
the site of the present lock. Our tent housed 
Ralph Swaney, Kelly Nowers, Bill Foster, 
Wiley and John Kilby. Mrs. Graham furnished 
room and board for these men in our tent 
which was 24 feet in diameter, with curtains 
hung to divide the rooms. In this area there 
were 15 tents, where the present lock house 
is now located. 

I had six teams working on the slips. Mr. 
Calihan had 250 horses and mules, and as 
many as 125 men working for him. Jake Fred- 
ricks was the boss of work done from. the 
town line bridge, then west eighty rods. This 
80 as was dug by hand, and wheelbarrows 
used. 

Across from Fred Pritchard’s farm, over 
1000 wagon loads of coal were removed in 
making the canal. This coal was burned in 
the engines at the lock. The canal was filled 
with water in November 1907, but it was not 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert Graham 


fully eccmpleted for a few more years. 

These recollections of mine I’m sure have 
brought back many memories, and the prog- 
ress We can readily visualize. 
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ORGANIZATIONS FRATERNAL 
MASONIC LODGE 


By O. Russell Nickerson and Bert Swanson 


The Atkinson Lodge No. 4383 A. F. and 
A. M. was organized on October 4, 1865 as 
the Annawan Lodge No. 433 A. F. and A. M. 
with William M. Bolt as Worshipful Master, 
C. L. Heaps as Senior Warden, and William 
Calvin as Junior Warden. 

There were fourteen charter members. 
Besides the above officers, they were H. Goch- 
enour, E. C. Cain, Albert Dart, I. G. Heaps, 
F. Krizer, W. H. Morris, D. L. Machesney, 
James McNulty, William ib Robinson, Charlés 
J. Stetwell, and William McD. Vannilson. 

On April 9, 1886 the lodge was moved 
to Atkinson. 

In January 1916, the name was changed 
from the Annawan to the Atkinson Lodge. 

The officers for 1956 include Donald Ball 
as Worshipful Master, Elbert Farnam as sen- 


ior warden, and Wilson Farnam as Junior 
Warden. 


ATKINSON CHAPTER 196. O. E. S. 


By Mrs. Grace Whitted 


In the early days of the Masonic Order 
in this community, while Mr. R. W. Milar was 
Worshipful Master of Annawan Lodge AF and 
AM, they discussed the idea of forming a 
chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star. 

Mr. Milar especially was very much en- 
thused with the idea, and in the Spring of 


1891, he negotiated proceedings to organize 
a chapter. 

On the first of May the required number 
of petitioners met in Masonic Hall (which at 
that time was above what is now Croegaert’s 
Tavern) with Mrs. Mary McCorkle, Deputy 
Grand Matron for this jurisdiction, who after 
reading) her authority from Grand Chapter, 
proceeded to organize- the Chapter in due 
form and instructed the membrs in the work 
of the Order. As remembered by Mrs. Sarah 
Porter, Mrs. McCorkle was assisted by Mrs. 
Williams and Mr. Hinman, Worthy Matron 
and Worthy Patron of Cambridge Chapter. 

The offices filled were as follows: Mrs. 
Sarah Porter—Worthy Matron, R. W. Milar 
—Worthy Patron, Mrs. Harriet Straley—As- 
sociate Matron, George Murphy—Secretary, 
Daniel Porter—Treasurer, Mrs. Ina Straley— 
Conductress, Mrs. Elizabeth Everett—Assoc- 
iate Conductress, Miss Maggie Kay—Adah, 
Mrs. Anna Murphy—Ruth, —HEsther, Mrs. Ida 
Kay—Martha, Mrs.. Fannie Ketchum—HElecta, 
Wm. Kay—Warden, James Kay—Sentinel, 
Mrs. Rebecca Milar—Chaplain. 

There was no Esther at this time because 
there were not enough women. In September 
of that year, Miss Mina Johnston was initiated 
and served as Esther the remainder of the 
year. 

The charter members of the cirugeling 
Chapter were the following: Sarah Porter 
(Mrs. Daniel Porter), Hattie Straley, Ina 
Straley Geminder, Maggie Kay Binney, Anna 
Murphy, Fannie Ketchum, Ida Kay, Agnes 
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Kav, Rebecca Milar, Elizabeth Everett, Cleora 
Jeffords, R. W. Milar, Daniel Porter. Geo. 
Murphy, James Kay, Elmer Fitzkee, Phineas 
Jeffords, Edwin Everett. 


In Nov. 1892, the Order lost its first mem- 
ber by death, Sister Rebecca Milar. 

While serving as worthy Matron, forty- 
five were initiated, in Sarah Porter’s tenure. 
During the last year, 1905, of Mrs. Porter’s 
service as Worthy Matron, a little lady was 
initiated who brought fame to our Chapter. 
This lady, Mrs. Nellie Humphreys after faith- 
ful service in Atkinson Chapter, became a 
Grand Lecturer, and on to the Office of Wor- 
thy Grand Matron of Illinois. As a member 
and as Worthy Grand Matron she inspired all 
to greater perfection in work and ideals. 

Atkinson Chapter’s history to here 
written by Mrs. Sarah Porter. 

Atkinson Chapter has grown in numbers 
tor LAOF 

At the present time only one of the Char- 
ter members is alive. Mrs. Wm. Kay, a mem- 
ber of Geneseo Chapter has been a member 
of the Order for sixty-five yars, a charter 
member of Atkinson Chapter. 


Matrons and patrons who have served: 
1891—Sarah Porter, R. W. Milar. 1892— 
Sarah Porter, R. W. Milar. 1893—Sarah Por- 
ter, R. W. Milar. 1894—-Maggie Binney, R. W. 
Milar. 1895—-Ina Geminder, R. W. Milar. 
1896—Ina Geminder, R. W. Milar. 1897—Mrs. 


was 


Daniel Porter. 1898—Sarah 
1899—Sarah Porter, 


M. K. Magee, 
Porter, John Straley. 
John Straley. 1900—Sarah Porter, John Stra- 


ley. 1$)1—Jennie Emmons, Edwin Everett. 
1902—Blanche English, John Straley. 1903— 


Blanche English, Edwin Everett Jr. 1904— 
Jessie Goodman, Edwin Everett Jr. 1905— 
Sarah Porter, Jesse Maranville. 1906—Sarah 


M. M. Everett. 1907—Matilda 
Clark, Dr. M. M. Everett. 1908—Nellie Hum- 
phreys, Onslow Trickle. 1909—Nellie Hum- 
phreys, Onslow Trickle. 1910—Edith Holzing- 
er, R. P. Macauley. 1911—Elizabeth P. Now- 
ers, Ira J. Emmons. 1912—KElizabeth P. Now- 
ers, Ira J. Emmons. 1913—Elizabeth P. Now- 
ers, David Humphreys. 1914—Cora Kernwein, 
David Humphreys. 1915—Cora Kernwein, 
David Humphreys. 1916—Susie Kay, O. M. 
Robinson. 1917—Susie Kay, O. M. Robinson. 
1918—Adele Trickle, Milton Booth. 1919— 
Adele Trickle, Milton Booth. 1920—Elizabeth 
Nowers, Milton Bcoth. 1921—-Mae B. Macau- 
ley, David Humphreys. 1922—Alta Walters, 
David Humphreys. 1923—-Alta Walters, David 
Humphreys. 1924—Nellie Graham, Chester 
Parker. 1925—-Myrtle Wayne, Chester Parker. 
1926—Myrtle Wayne, Chester Parker. 1927— 
Cora Lloyd, Chester Parker. 1928—Charlotte 
Parker, Chester Parker. 1929—Mabel Atwell, 
Edwin Everett Jr. 1930—Dessie Pritchard, 
Harold Nowers. 1931—Ruth Macafee, Harold 
Nowers. 1932—Florence Brooks, Harold Now- 
ers.. 1933—Ruth G. Nowers, Harold Nowers. 
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1934—Bernice Browning, Roy Brooks. 1935— 
Grace Whitted, Harold Nowers. 1936—Bess 
Lane, Clarence Atwell. 1937—Ida Atwell, 
Clarence Atwell. 1938—Helen Lloyd, Charles 
Pritchard. 1939—Louisa Brooks, Charles Prit- 
chard. 1940—Margaret Pritchard, Rollin Far- 
nam. 1941—Jennie Zimmerman, Perry Mar- 
shall. 1942—Clora Sleight, Elbert Farnam. 
1943—Grace Pont, Harry Dupree. 1944—Elva 
Hamilton, Robert Hamilton. 1945—Ella Mar- 
shall, Perry Marshall. 1946—Emma Wilde- 
muth, Albert Wildemuth. 1947—Alice ‘Taber, 
Abraham Sleight. 1948—Lillian Dupree, Harry 
Durree. 1949—Velva Hopkins, Wm. J. Hop- 
kins. 1950—Alice Schultz, Wm. A. Schultz. 
1951—Phyilis Lewis, Maurice Lewis. 1952— 
LaFaun Stcrm, Edward Storm. 1953—Arlene 
Reck, Perry Marshall. 1954—-Doralee Tom, 
Peter G. Tom. 1955—Doris, Griffin,...Justin 
Griffin. 1956—Vivian Porter, Albert Wilde- 
muth. 

During the year 1956, Atkinson Chapter 
had the unhappy loss of the presiding Matron, 
Miss’ Vivian Porter. It was the first time in 
the history of the chapter that a serving) ma- 
tron died during her tenure of office. 

These members have been a-rded 50- 
year pins from Atkinson Chapter: Mrs. Nellie 
DeMaranville, Mrs. Edythe Galbraith, Mrs. 
Harriet Webster, and Miss Vivian Porter. Miss 
Sadie Wride, deceased, was also a 50-year 
member. 

Atkinson Chapter O. E. S. has always 
worked valiantly to help maintain the Rock- 
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Macen, Ill. Hospital where disabled or ill mem- 
bers are cared for. 

Guest Nights, Friend’s Night, Past Offi- 
cers Nights, participation in official visits of 
the Worthy Grand Matrons have extended a 
feeling of friendship and fellowship over a 
large area in this western part of Illinois. 

The Chapter has participated in all local 
drives for cancer, Red Cross, and park im- 
provement. te 

This ends the history of our Chapter. Mrs. 
Grace Whitted, secretary for eighteen years 
has made this record. 


ROYAL NEIGHBORS 
By Gladys Steiner Arnold 


The Royal Neighbor Lodge was organized 
on June 6, 1896 with the help of the modern 
woodmen and Supreme Oracle Mary Arnholt. 
The camp was named Florence Camp No. 401. 
Mrs. Flora Steiner served as its first oracle 
and Mrs. Ida Anderson as its’ first recorder. 

The charter members were: Mrs. F. G. 
Ball, Mabel Parks, W. A. Adams, Minnie At- 
well, Jennie Adams, Mary Arkland, Ida An- 
derson, Alice Nowers, F. M. McCullough, John 
Nowers, Emmett Brooks, Rachel Johnson, W. 
I. Doty, George Hartman, Harvey Joles, Lu- 
verne Nowers, Flora Steiner, Elizabeth Riley, 
Mary Dcty, Katie Riley, F. G. Anderson, 
Charles Welch, G. W. Steiner, George Farnam, 
Sarah Welch, Annie Clifton, Mary Parker, 
Nellie Hartman, Jennie Farnam, Mary Green. 
The following oracles have _ served 
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rough the years: Elizabeth Riley, Helen 
eee Te Higgins, Sarah Welch, Laura 
B. Nowers, Grace Brooks, Edith Galbraith, 
Sadie Nickerson, Blanche Black, Ida Atwell, 
Jane Whyte, Tena Graham, Alberta Nowers, 
Lois Atwell. Julia Hamer from 1939 until her 
death in April 1947, then Lois Atwell was 
again elected and held office until 1952. Janet 
Gustafson then served one year, Mae Nicker- 
son two years, and then Lois Atwell was again 
elected and is our present oracle. 
At this time we have 70 adults, 2 social 
and 19 juvenile members. We have a total of 
$81,640 insurance in force at the present time. 


ORGANIZATIONS — ICIVIC 
KIWANIS CLUB OF ATKINSON 


By Abe Farnam 
There is a definite need in any town, 
whether large or small, for an organization 
which will bring the leading professional and 
business men of that town together for the 
benefits of mutual understanding and civic 
action, With these ideas in mind, several At- 
kinson men became jnterested, early in the 
summer 1954, in the formation of a Kiwanis 
Club. As this idea was spread among the citi- 
zens of Atkinson, enough interest was warran- 
ted to call a representative of Kiwanis Inter- 

national to meet with the group. 
The Kiwanis Club of Atkinson was form- 
ed on September 27, 1954, with 25 charter 
members. The fcllowing officers were elected: 


President, Dr. Angerer; Vice Pres., Wm. J. 
Freddy; Treas., David Buysse; Secretary, Al 
DeGrave. 

A Charter Night dinner meeting was held 


on Nov. 3, 1954. Ladies of members’ were 
present, and the Gov. of the Ill.-Eastern Iowa 
District presented the official Charter to the 
Club. 

The Club meets each Wednesday evening 
at 6:30 in the social parlors of The Atkinson 
Congregational Church. The dinner is served 
by the Daughters of Ruth society of that 
Chureh. Group singing is followed by a short 
program. These prcgrams are usually furnish- 
ed, in turn, by the Kiwanis members. Talks 
on a variety of subjects by well known speak- 
ers keep the Kiwanis members informed on 
current events. Color motion pictures are often 
shown. State and County officials are pleased 
to be invited to speak before the Club to 
foster better understanding between men in 
cliovernment and men in business. 


Giving freely of their time and talents, 
men of the Kiwanis Club of Atkinson strive 
to build a better ccmmunity. The motto of 
Kiwanis International is ‘“‘We Build’. Com- 
mittees are appointed within the Club to 
evaluate and promote Boys’ and Girls’ Work, 
Vocaticnal Guidance, Agriculture and Con- 
servation, Suppcrt of Churches in their Spirit- 
ual Aims, etc. 

Applying action to their ideas, Kiwanis 
men have renovated the City Park playground 
in appearance and safety. A large scoreboard 
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wes erected on the high school baseball 
ciamcnd for the benefit of the Atkinson Junior 
Baseball Club. Youth of the high school have 
been invited to participate at our meetings. 
At this writing, members are working on a 
“survey of oppcrtunities” available in Atkinson 
to be filed with State of Illinois Division of 
Industrial Planning and Development. 

_ Although the objectives of Kiwanis are 
serious in nature, the social fellowship enjoyed 
by Kiwanis members forms a very welcome 
end necessary part of the Club meeting. By 
miving the human and spiritual values of life 
preference over the materia] values, members 
strive to develop by precept and example, a 
more intelligent, aggressive and _ servicable 
citizenship. 


THE ATKINSON WOMAN’S CLUB 
By Mrs. John Longeville 


The Atkinson Woman’s Club was organ- 
ized April 1915 with 8 charter members. It 
was first known as “The Mutual Improvement 
Club” until it was affiliated with the 15th 
District Woman’s Club in 1917. 

The first officers were Alta Walters, 
president; Viola Bell, vice president; Nellie 
Zimmerman, secretary and treasurer. 

During the past 40 years this club has 
contributed to the projects of the General 
Federation of Woman’s Club. All departments 
as prescribed by the Federaticn fun¢tion with- 
in the club programs. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments 
of the club in its first year was the establish- 
ment of the Atkinson Public Library. It is now 
known as “The Atkinson Township Library.” 
It has continued to grow throughout the years 
and now contains the latest and most readable 
hnoks. Several books have been placed in the 
library in memory of deceased members by 
the club. 

In Sept. 1951, with Mrs. Wm. Billiet as 
president of the club, a “Build Freedom with 
Youth” project was formed with Mrs. John 
Longeville and Mrs. Arthur Steiner as chair- 
man. 

Because of the determination cf the 
Woman’s Club to better the community for 
the youth and the citizens, the “Build Freedom 
with Youth” movement was met with enthusi- 
asm and interest by everyone. Much thought 
and discussion was centered on the Village 
Park which was desverately in need of im- 
provement and completely out of use for 
years. This park was given to the town by 
Charles Atkinson when he plotted the town 
with the stipulation “that it should not be 
used for any other purpose. The first step was 
a meeting: in October 1951 of the project chair- 
man and president of the club with the town 
council. A proposition was presented and ap- 
proved. A cement slab to be used for ice skat- 
ing, roller skating, tennis and dancing was 10 
b> poured. Financial help was needed! Also 
pienic tables, fireplaces, benches and play- 
ground eguipment. 

The club made a plea to all children, 
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Here spread the roots 
of Americas streneth 


By the Faith of its communicants a church is known, and by the learning of its 


graduates, a school. By the probity of its members a family takes stature. And by 


the worth of its single communities, a nation is great... 


or ignoble 


Whatever is great in America 
4 rooted in neighborhood institutions: the 
local church, the local school, the local 
enterpris2. How strong the community's 
_aith, how sound its learning, how servic2a D!2 : 
sts business? There are your real criteria. For as 
grows the community. so prospers the Naticn. 
Such is the creed to which your IGA grocer 
subscribes. Independent owner of his store, 
specializing in local service, he is vitally 
concerned with local institutions. He is 
your neighbor; his children go to school with 
your children; his income ts spent in your 
town. You'll find he thinks about things 
much the same way as you do. 
Drop in where you see the friendly 
IGA sign. You'll see attractively 
arranged shelves filled with IGA 
und the other national brands you 
know and trust. You'll see prices 
‘ marked plain to save you money. 
You'll see how national “know-how” 
bines with neighborly “know-y2u.” 
And you'll see why this “‘local 
service—-national significance” of 
the IGA was recently lauded in 
the Halls of Congress—as the 
Congressional Record 
officially testifies. 


CAPE'S 


oub Site. 


citizens, clubs, crganizations, for help in any 
way. Soon wholehearted co-operation was re- 
ceived. Every organization donated money, 
individuals came forth with generous checks, 
tables and benches were built and donated. 
Over 100 vclunteers gave their time, labor and 
equipment. Children furnished bricks for the 
fireplaces, and older students helped on the 
construction work. Club members served coffee 
and cookies to all workers. 

.The goal of the Atkinson Woman’s Club 
is to continue to work for the betterment of 
the ccmmunity, homes and schools, to further 
friendship and friendliness and understanding, 
become better parents and citizens and most 
of all be nearer to God and His Church. 

“Know that the simple gift of being kind, 

Is greater than all wisdom of the wise.” 

Past Presidents: Alta Walters 1915; Viola 


Bell 1916; Elizabeth Ransom 1917; Ruth © 


Macafee 1918; Nellie Humphrey 1920; Ruth 
Macafee 1922; Ruth Nowers 1924; Florence 
Ccurtney 1928; Nellie Casey 1930; Vera 
Swanson 1932; Pamelia Phaelan 1933; Ber- 
nice Hall 1934; Josephine Angerer 1935; 
Ruth Nowers 1937; Villa Nicholson 1939; 
Marjorie Bender ‘1941; Alma DeRoo 1942; 
Jean Allison 1944; Blanche Rumler 1945; 
Marjorie Jahn 1947; Mildred Sundberg 1950; 
Kate Billiet 1951; Catherine Longeville 1953. 


ORGANIZATIONS — HOME BUREAU 


By Phyllis Rosenquist, Home Adviser 

“Organizaticn of Home Bureau Units in 
Henry County was completed for the first 
eleven in June 1936. Atkinson Unit, one of 
the original eleven, met first on June 25, with 
twenty-two in attendance. The group electd: 
Prsident-Mrs. Elva Hamilton; Vice President- 
Mrs. Mabel Atwell; Secretary Treasurer-Mrs. 
Lulu Steffen; Reporter-Mrs. Arlene Reck. | 

Through the past 20 years, Atkinson Unit 
has contributed several County Executive Of- 
ficers: ’ 
1941-42 - Mrs. John McHenry - Co. Pub. Chair. 
1942-43 - Mrs. John McHenry - Sec. 

1945-46 - Mrs. Rob. Hamilton - Pub. Relations 
1945-46 - Mrs. Wm. Sherrard - replaced 

1946-48 - Mrs. Oscar V. Johnson - 4H Chair. 
1948-49 - Mrs. Oscar Johnson - Rural Youth 
1950-51 - Mrs. Archie McKibbon - Minor Proj. 
1951-52 - Mrs. Archie McKibbon - Major Proj. 

This organization has received the annual 
membership trophy 6 times. 

Present officers are: President-Mrs. Lyle 
Mandle (replaced Mrs. Oscar Johnson who 
moved); Vice President-Mrs. Wilbur Gradert; 
Secretary Treasurer-Mrs. Dan Hannon, Mrs. 
Dewey Greene: Reporter-Mrs. George Knowl- 
es; 4-H Chairman-Mrs. Lawrence Frisk; Safe- 
ty Chairman-Mrs. Eli Vandersnick; Health 
Chairman-Mrs. Henry Pritchard; Recreation 
Chairman-Mrs. Virgil Pobanz; Project Chair- 
man-Mrs. Wm. Sherrard. 

The present membership in Henry County 
Home Bureau numbers 750 with 24 units meet- 
ing monthly. Working in ccoperation with the 
University of Iliinois Co-operative Extension 
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Service, the County Home Adviser, Mrs. Phyl- 
lis Rosenquist, meets alternate months with 
each unit and presents the major lesson. Les- 
sens are on Home Economics subjects or relat- 
ed fields with local leaders receiving training 
from University of Illinois Extension Specia- 
lists. 


4-H 
By Dale Hewitt, Ass’t Farm Adviser 


The 1955 enroilment of the Henry County 
4-H Clubs was the highest it has ever been 
with a total of 1,208 members. Of this number, 
545 boys and girls were enrolled in Agricul- 
ture. The Atkinson Boosters 4-H Club consisted 
of 32 members, 26 boys and 6 girls, led by 
Howard D. Allison, Vocational Agriculture 
Instructor, Atkinson Community High School, 
and William Wyffels, Route 4, Geneseo. 

The members of the Atkinson 4-H Club 
exhibited their projects at the State Fair, 
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Toiletries Depts. 


Jaydon Distributors Inc. Moline, Illinois 


COMPLIMENTS 


SJ Rinella | 


Dial 2146 or 2147 
Fruits, Produce, Beer, Liquor 
223-225 W. 3rd St. Kewanee, Illinois 


Share-the-Fun Festival, Tractor Drivng Con- 
test, Public Speaking, Demonstrations, Camp- 
ing, Recreation, County Rally, Baby Beef 
Show and Sale, and many other activities. At- 
kinson Boosters 4-H Club was one of 22 Ag- 
ricultural Clubs and consisted of the following 
members: Lester and Sandra Atwell, Gerald 
Buysse, Dean and Steven Carton, Ronald De 
Decker, Russell DeSutter, Laurel Neuleib, La- 
vern Neuleib, Lynn Neuleib, David Noard, 
Thomas Nowers, Mary Louise Olson, Wayne 
Olson, Marilyn Rahn, Dale Rcman, Dean Ro- 
man, August Sherbeyn, Eddie Schulmeister, 
Gene Sturtewagen, Kenny Sturtewagen, Ver- 
non Sturtewagen, Gerald VanOndorp, Lynn 
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Adolph Diericx | 


GENERAL CARPENTERING 
Phone 12804, Atkinson, Illinois 


CONGRATULATIONS 
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TONY'S 


BUDWEISER ON TAP 
ATKINSON, ILLINOIS 


Ed Christian 


CONGRATULATIONS 
Your Rawleigh Dealer, Mineral, Illinois | 
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FRIENDLY TAVERN 
Phone 119, Atkinsen, Illinois 


CONGRATULATIONS 
RICHARD AND CELENA MESURE 


Hi-Way Inn | 


FINE LUNCHES AND LIQUOR 
Phone 95, Atkinson, Illinois | 


COMPLIMENTS 
BUD AND ELSIE DE DECKER 


Horse Shoe Bar 


Drinks of All Kinds 
Phone 0312, Atkinson, Illinois 
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VanOpdorp, Duane VanVooren, Jean Ver- 
kruyse, Frank Wyffels, Jr., Joan Wyffels, 
Joseph Wyffels, Judy Wyffels, and Paul 
Wyffels. ; 

The 1955 Atkinson 4-H Club members 
compare with previous enrollment of 16 boys 
and 6 girls in 1954, 22 boys and 5 girls in 
1953, 28 boys and 1 girl in 1952, and in 1951, 
18 boys. Mr. Ki Vandemore served as leader 
with Howard Allison in 1952 and possibly in 
other years. 

Locking into the history of 4-H in Henry 
County we see that in 1949 Dwaine Dynes, 
of Annawan, was a delegate to National 4-H 
Club Congress at Chicago. Jean Keag of At- 
kinson, and Harold Wildermuth, Jr., of Anna- 
wan, received all-state honors in 1939 in 4-H 
Also in 1939 a County 4-H Club Federation 
was formed for the first time in Henry Coun- 
ty 4-H Clubs, of which Jane Keag, of the At- 
kinson Handy Helpers, served as Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

In 1939 the Atkinson Club was known as 
the Atkinson Township Boosters 4-H Club and 
held meetings at the Mt. Sunny Schocl and 
State Road Church in April and June. With 
the faithful support of the two leaders of the 
Atkinson Boosters 4-H Club, Howard D. Alli- 
son and William Wyffels, and also the 4-H 
members, parents, friends, and people cf At- 
kinson, I am sure that in 1956 the Atkinson 
Boosters 4-H Club is going: to achieve even 
greater roles than they have in the past. 

VCCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
By Howard Allison 

Vocational Agriculture was first taught 
in the high schocl in 1940-1941 when the new 
Atkinson Community High Schocl district was 
organized. Howard D. Allison was hired to 
organize tne department according to the 
Smith-Hughes law which qualified the depart- 
meni for State and Federal Aid. The enroll- 
ment has grown from an enrollment of 15 
boys the first year to the present enrollment 
of 40 boys. 

Four years of vocaticnal agriculture can 
be taken. The courses consist of Animal hus- 
bandry, soils and crops, farm management, 
and farm shop. Each student cares for a 
project at home. Many farm trips are taken 
eacn vear and usually a trip to the internation- 
al Live Stock Show in Chicago. 

Since 1940 tnere has been an_ active 
F.F.A. chapter. The Future Farmer members 
have joined together to form a state and nat- 
ional orgianization. The sectional organization 
which consists of 24 schools in this section 
hold their own sectional fair. This year it is 
t> be held at Cambridge before the County 
fair. The state of Illinois allows $3000 prize 
money. 

in 1947 the Atkinson High School team 
consisting of Vernon VanVooren, Royce Van 
Vcoren, Dean Carton and Richard Mason won 
the state livestock judging contest at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. They represented Illinois at 
the national contest at Kansas City. 


AMERICAN LEGION 


History of Charles DeCrane American Legion 
Post 724 

A group of Veterans met in the Town 
Hall te organize the American Legion Post of 
Atkinson. Fred Verbeckmoes was appointed 
Chairman and the charter was issued on April 
IZ al 92). 

The following were Charter Members: 
Frank Rumler, Harry L. Messmore, Fred A. 
Verbeckmoes, Charles Coppens, Henry Buysse, 
Julius Eeckhout, Alphonse Bercroft, Charles 
Rumler, Albert Hoogerwerf, Amandus Rum- 
ler, Alphonse Dupree, Peter Eeckhout, Frank 
VanDeVoorde, Bruno DeClereq Jr., Emil De 
Sutter. 123 men from Atkinson served in 
World War 1. 

The first year membership of the Post 
was 45. It reached a high of 146 members in 
the year 1946. Now the membership tctals 105. 

Since the Post has been organized the fol- 
lowing men have been continuous members: 
Frank Rumler, August DeSutter, A!phonse 
Causemaker, Emil] Claeys, Frank VanBullaert. 

The Post was named after Charles De 
Crane, who lost his life on the battlefield. 
On the first meeting in May, a Commander 
was elected, which was Frank Rumler, and 
Fred Verbeckmoes served as adjutant. 

Until the Post was able to acquire their 
own building which -was in 1945, they held 
their meetings in various places in the village 
of which some were: Atkinson Town Hall, Old 
Methodist Church which had been abandoned, 
Jchn Catour apartment, Atkinson Grade 
School, and Sturtewagen’s Hall. 

The following men have served as Com- 
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manders and Adjutants in their respective or- 
der: 

Commanders: Frank Rumler, Harry Mess- 
more, August DeSutter, Fred Verbeckmoes, 
Phil Goebert, George Courtney, Antheny Beck- 
er, James McCafferty, Emil Claeys, James 
Freddy, Elmer Stauffer, Harold Nowers, Frank 
VanBullaert, August Sturtewagen, Robert 
Hall, Herbert Kuhl, .Mell DeSplinter, Peter 
Eeckhout, Fred VanDeRostyne, Earl Sergeant, 
Arthur Vandersnick, Herman Hudders, Clar- 
ence Buysse, Walter VanDeWoestyne, William 
Angerer, Vincent Causemaker, Donald Van 
Opdorp, Joseph Goebert. 

Adjutants: Fred Verbeckmoes, George 
Courtney, James Freddy, August DeSutter, 
Phil Goebert, Joe Floming, Gordon DeVrieze. 

The Post was presented with a Meritori- 
cus Service Citation from the State Command- 
er and National Commander in 1937 for send- 
ing clothing, shoes ete. to the people in the 
flooded area in the southern part of the State. 

One of the big activities that the Pcst has 
is the annual duck supper. We also decorate 
Veterans graves in five cemeteries on Memor- 


ial Day. 
Written by Argust DeSutter 
Walter VanDeWoestyne 
Royce VanVooren 
COMPLIMENTS 


Myrt’s Beauty Shop 


Myrtle VanDeRostyne, Prop. 
Atkinson, Illinois 
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Charles DeCrane Post 724 American Legion 
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Quad-Cities Coca-Cola 
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ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Donald M: Streed, Sales Manager 
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AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY 


The Unit was organized on- November 18, 
1930. In February of 1931 a charter was 
granted with a membership of forty-one, those 
members were: Mrs. Grace DeSutter, Mrs. 
Hazel Fosdick, Mrs. Elsie Windy, Mrs. Martha 
DeDecker, Mrs. Mary DeWilde, Mrs. Mary 
McCafferty, Mrs. Florence Courtney, Miss 
Mayme Dwyer, Mrs. Mildred Armstrong, Mrs. 
Bessie Grypp, Mrs. Frances Freddy, Mrs. Au- 
gusta DeCrane, Mrs. Emily Lievens, Mrs. 
Sophie Minnaert, Mrs. Augusta Claeys, Mrs. 
Mary Roman, Miss Janice Claeys, Mrs. Au- 
gusta DeGerengel, Mrs. Fannie VanBullaert, 
Mrs. Gertrude DeDecker, Mrs. Blanche Buysse, 
Mrs. Irene Goethals, Mrs. Sylvia Nutt, Mrs. 
Emma Atwell, Mrs. Elizabeth DeBaere, Miss 
Mary Rumler, Mrs. Emily Croegaert, Mrs. 
Mary DeGrave, Mrs. Mary Causemaker, Mrs. 
Sophie DeCrane, Mrs. Anna Goebert, Mrs. 
Alma DeDecker, Miss Marjorie Goebert, Miss 
Francis Vandersnick, Mrs. Tillie Cecil, Mrs. 
Emma Phillips, Mrs. Maude Clark, Mrs. Ma- 
tilda Bloome, Mrs. Mary Becker, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Causemaker, Mrs. Francis Vandersnick. 

Our Unit was named for Pvt. Charles De 
Crane, who died of wounds received while in 
action in 1918. 

The Auxiliary works with the American 
Legion for the welfare of War Veterans, their 
families and the families of the dead and for 
the good of America. 

One of the very worthy programs aided 
by the Auxiliary is the Rehabilitation of our 
hospitalized veterans. Each year the Unit has 
received a citation from the State for donation 
to the 9-point program. 

The Unit is very proud of six members 
who have kept continual membership for 
twenty-five years. They are: Mrs. Martha De 
Decker, Mrs. Frances Freddy, Mrs. Grace De 
Sutter, Mrs. Mary Causemaker, Mrs. Augusta 
Claeys, Mrs. Blanche Buysse. 

During the years two Gold Star Mothers 
and four Gold Sisters.have been honored: 

Mothers: Mrs. Amanda Lamb, Mrs. Steph- 
anie VanQuakebeke. 

Sisters: Mrs. Frances Freddy, Mrs. Mary 
DeGrave, Mrs. Tillie Bloome, Mrs. Minnie 
Doubler. 

Aided by their fellow officers and various 
chairmen the Past Presidents have spent much 
time and devotion to the Unit. They are: 

Grace DeSutter (the first President and 
organizer in 1930); Frances Freddy 1934; 
Leuise Bentley 1935; Florence Stauffer 1936 
and 1937. (She also went on to become 15th 
District Director in 1941, 3rd Division Presi- 
dent in 1945 and has served various chair- 
manships in District and Department) ; Martha 
DeDecker 1938 and 1939; Alphonsine Bowens 
1941: Emma Atwell (Deceased) 1941; Alice 
Rumler 1944 and 1946; Emily Lievens (De- 
ceased) 1945; Margaret Sargeant 1947; Fran- 
cis Lievens 1950 and 1951; Helen Specht 1952 
and 1953 (Helen who served in our armed 
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forces herself was County President 1954); 
Veva VanDeWcestyne 1955 and 1956. 

One of the members has served as an of- 
ficer for 10 consecutive years, 8 of which she 
has been Unit Secretary—Grace Whitted. 

On February 7, 1956 the Unit celebrated 
its 25th Anniversary at a Silver Tea, inviting 
all the Units of Henry County. Honors were 
bestowed on various deserving groups. 


MOTHERS OF WORLD WAR 2 
By Angeline Causemaker 


Mothers of World War 2, Unit No. 11, 
was organized April 9, 1943, at the Town Hall 
with sixteen members present. The charter 
was received and remained open to new mem- 
bers for thirty days. 

Officers elected were: Blanche Buysse, 
president; Nellie Schopp, lst vice president; 
Irene Huys, 2nd vice president; Lillie Smith, 
recording secretary; Villa Nicholson, finance 
secretary; Clara DeSutter, treasurer; Sylvia 
Nutt, chaplain; Minnie Doubler, sergeant at 
arms; Elizabeth (Babe) Nowers, musician. 

During World War 2, the Mothers paid 
the ways for sixty-four blood donors, who then 
had to go to Chicago to donate. 

The outstanding work by the Mothers 
now is working for the disabled veterans. They 
entertain them at parties, donate and sew car- 
pet rags, make scuffies and lap-robes, send 
cash each month to the different hospitals for 
canteen books. They have donated wheel- 
chairs, one to Dwight Hospital, and one to 
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FROM THE PERSONNEL OF 


News Publishing Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Atkinson-Annawan News 


FOR THE PAST 30 YEARS 


Established in 1916 


‘Campbell Cottage at East Moline. All Atkinson 


boys in service are remembered each year at 
Christmas time. 

They make donations to the Cancer fund, 
Red Cross, Polio, local park, and the Music 
Camp fund. 

They now have a membership of forty. 
Angeline Causemaker.is the president. 


LADIES OF THE G. A. R. 
By Mae Nickerson, Historian 


Daniel O. Hunter Circle No. 26, Ladies 
of the G. A. R., was organized in Atkinson on 
March 31, 1902, with twenty-four charter 
members. They were: 

Emma Raisner, Ethel Nickerson, Elizabeth 
Everett, Anna Clifton, Cora Pierson, Eliza An- 
derson, Clorinda Blocm, Mary Parker, Mabel 
Parker, Mary Doty, Jennie Emmons, Gail Mo- 
loney, Mary Green, Abbie Ford, Dora Dupree, 
Alice Nowers, Flora Steiner, Christine Gresser, 
Mary (Libbie) Rush, Louisa Hunter, Belle 
Yarger, Harriett DeMaranville, Maria Pierson, 
Elizabeth King. 

Six ccmrades were also obligated. They 
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Eileen's Beauty Shop 


Atkinson, Illinois 


Eileen DeVrieze, Prop. 


Congratulations & Best Wishes 


TO THE PEOPLE OF ATKINSON 
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Thanks 


many gocd years in the future as in the past. 


FROM THE FOLLOWING 


EVELYN BICKERS 
OTIS BICKERS 
DAVE BUYSSE 
VIRGIL BLODGETT 
BOB CLARK 
PERCY DE DECKER 
ILOYD DENHARDT 
GORDY DE VRIEZE 


> 


To all the fine people of this community and surrounding area. May we all have as 


PERSONNEL 


FRANK EILERS 
DICK HATHAWAY 
BOB MASSINGILL 
STANLEY MINNAERT 
JOHN NICKERSON 
RAY SIERENS 

LOUIS VAN OPDORP 
REX VERBECKMOES 


PHYLLIS L. AND WILLIAM ELSEY 


Bill Elsey Chevrolet 


Trade With The 


Trader 


ATKINSON, ILINOIS 
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were: Milton Trickle, I. J. Emmons, James 
Pierson, Lyman Green, John J. Bloom, and 
Edwin Everett, Sr. 

Officers the first year were Emma Rais- 
ner, president; Cora Pierson, senior vice presi- 
dent; Elizabeth Everett, junior vice president; 
Ethel Nickerson, secretary; Mabel Parker, 
treasurer; Clorinda Bloom, chaplain; Jennie 
Emmons, conductress; Anna Clifton, assistant 
conductress; Mary Green, guard; and Dora 
Dupree, assistant guard. 

Nellie Krueger is the present president. 
We have a membrship of fifteen. 

Our yearly project has been the decora- 
ting of veterans’ graves on Decoration Day. 
Since the organization of the American Legion 
in Atkinson they have assisted us. For the past 
few years we have also been assisted by the 
Legion Auxiliary and the War Mothers. We 
now decorate over sixty graves in the Loraine, 
Spring Creek, Grand View, and St. Anthony 
cemeteries. 

Our biggest project was the securing of a 
monument to honor the Civil War veterans. 
It was placed in the village park and unveiled 
with an appropriate program on Decoration 
Day in 1914. 
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Moline Sausage Co. 
Phone 371381 E. Moline, Ill. 


ADDRESS PLEASE! 


By LaVona Johnson 


There’s not a sign to name our streets, 
But we don’t need a guide; 

No numbers hang upon our doors, 
But we know who’s inside. 

Each of us shares the same address; 
But how could anyone mind? 

With our whole village for a home, 
Who wants to be confined? 


FAMILY HISTORIES 


Lack of time, space and cost of printing has 
necessitated the following condensation of 
family histories. The committee will type these 
family histories with by-lines as written and 
place them on file in the library for future 
reference. 


JOHN BLOOM 


Married Clarinda Lucas in 1867. Had 
four daughters, Mary, Bertha, Lois Gail and 
Vinnie. Mary and Vinnie died in infancy. Mr. 
Lucas operated a hardware store here for 27 
years. He was a Civil War veteran. Lois Gail 
married Frances Maloney. Bertha married 
Thomas Goodman. 


PETER DE REU 
Came to Atkinson in 1868, married Mary 
Van Hecker. Ten children born to this union, 
five of whom are living; Frank, Eli, Samuel, 
John and Mrs. Elizabeth Williams. There are 
130 living: decendents. 


sought Honest Quality and Courteous Service. 


We have proven by our 


deeds that we are 


worthy of that Confidence and Patronage. 


All through the Years the Public has — 
ji 


Joseph Vandemore 


: Funeral Home 


Atkinson, Illinois 
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PETER DE DECKER 


Born in East Flanders Belgium in 1869, 
came to Atkinson in 1892, married Miss. 
VanVooren in 1895. One child, Frank, was 
born to them. Mrs. DeDecker died in 1896. 
Mr. Decker married Leona VanLaere in 1899. 
Nine children were born, three of which died 
in infancy. Florence Marchand, Edmund, 
Charles, August, Peter Jr., and Frances Van 
Opdorp. 


WILLIAM IRVINE 
Came to America from Ireland in 1872. 
Two years later his wife Margaret McWen 


joined him. Their eldest daughter is Nellie 
Graham. Ernest and Theodore are deceased. 


COMPLIMENTS 


Heck’s Electric Supply 


HOME APPLIANCES 
SALES AND SERVICE 
Electric Wiring Ccntractor and Supplies 


Lawnmower Sales and Service 


BuPane Gas and Appliances 


Phone 4902, Atkinson, Illinois 


COMPLIMENTS 7 | 


ALWAYS BUY 


Howe's Hobo Bread 


aS 
DANISH ROLLS, WEDDING CAKES 


AND PASTRY | 


Howe A\nderson Co. 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS | 


i 


| 


Mary Jane Young, Gertrude (deceased), Sadie 
Swaney, Clara Gobart, Nora Strickland. Mar- 
garet McWen Irvine died in 1892. Mr. Irvine 
remarried Agnes Bailey. One son, James, was 
born to this union. 


GEORGE ATWELL 


Born in England 1850, came to Atkinson 
in 1872, married Sarah Jane Lane. They had 
fourteen children: Fred, Roland (deceased), 
Albert (deceased), Mae, Herb, William, Jen- 
nie Armstrong, George, Roy (deceased), Rena 
Pakner, Hazel Armstrong, Eva Bercroft, Tom, 
Claude, Nellie Mascall. There are 193 direct 
living decendents of this family. 


PETER CAUSEMAKER 


Came to Atkinson in 1883. They had 11 
children, seven born in Belgium before they 
immigrated. Amelia Ccrnelissen (deceased), 
John, Cecil, Peter, Henri, Mary VanOpdorp, 
Alphonse, Albina (deceased), Theophil (de- 
ceased), Clarissa Doubler, Lecntina Vander- 
snick. There are 179 decendents of Peter and 
Alhertina Causemaker. 


HIGGINS 


N. L. Higigins was born in 1833 in Ver- 
mont and married Ann Hunt. Came to Atkin- 
son in 1877. Two children were born to this 
union, Lewis and Addie. Lewis married Lucy 
Whitney and their children were Lee, Haze] 
Ransom and two children who died in infancy 


ANDREW CATOOR 


Bern in Belgium in 1853. Came to Atkin- 
son in 1880. Married Louisa Loncka in 1882. 
Parents of 7 children: Mary, Elizabeth Van 
Hyfte, Charles, Bertha Haecherl, and Laur- 
ence. Mary now resides in the home place. 


THOMAS DE VOY 


Edward and Catherine Perkinson came 
here in 1853. Thomas DeVoy came from Ire- 
Jand to live with this family. He married Min- 
nie Lane in 1885. They had two children, 
Hurley (deceased) and Myrtle Werkheiser. 
The DeVoy’s, their scn and daughter, and Mrs. 
DeVoy’s sisters and brothers, all attended the 
Murphy school in Cornwall. 


PETER COLLINS 


Born in Belgium in 1828. Came to Atkin- 
son about 1858. Married Monica VanAcker, 
widow of Jaccb Catour Sr. They had three 
children: Henry, Mary L. and Julia. All are 
deceased. Henry had the following children: 
Blanche Buysse, Rachael DeSmith, and Henry 
Jr. Julius had these children: Frank, Russell, 
and Laurence (deceased). Mary L. had the 
following: Kathryn (deceased), Marie, Grace, 
Arthur and Walter (deceased), Herbert, Earl 
(deceased), Ralph, Eugene, and Gilbert. 


WILLIAM COLBY 


Served in the Civil War. He was a prison- 
er for eight months at Andersonville. In 1868 
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Henry Ccunty. William and Elizabeth Cclby 
had two sons and two daughters: Alfred, 
Lydia, Alice and William. Alfred, son of 
Wiiliam, is the only Colby who remained in 
Cornwall. He resides on the home place. 


ROZEL W. LITTLE 


An Act of Cangress in 1850 entitied any 
army officer tc 160 acres of land if he would 
settle on and till the land. In March of 1852 
Mr. Little selected Atkinson Township for his 
claim. He walked to Dixon Ill. to enter his 
claim. He married Harriet Morris. They were 
the parents of Monterville, Arabelle. Permel- 
la, Sherman, Henry Clay, Harriet, Rozel Jr, 
and Abigale. All are deceased. 


2, ee Ps 


H. C. Little Family 
Henry Clay was married to Ellen Eckart. 
They had eight children: Bertha (deceased), 


Frank (deceased), Henry Clay, George (de- 
ceased), Della, Robert Sr., Herbert and Ed- 
ward. 


ROBERT W. MILAR 


Came to Henry Ccunty in 1855. Married 
Rebecca Kinsley. Parents of four children: 
Theodore, LeRoy, Clara, and Kinsley. Mr. 
Milar, a carpenter, built the first house here. 
Their son, Kinsley, was the first male child 
born in Atkinson. 


Theodore Milar with first buggy automobile 
HENRY ‘STINER 


Henry and Lydia Michael Stiner came 
here in 1858 by covered wagon and oxen. 


With The Compliments Of The 
Henry County Supervisors 


ALBA — FRED PRITCHARD 
ANDOVER — EBEN JOHNSON 
ANNAWAN — FRANK VERBECK 
ATKINSON — WILSON DE REU 
BURNS — ANTON N. ANDERSON 
CAMBRIDGE — HERMAN J. STEPHENS 
CLOVER — A. A. ANDREEN 
COLONA — WALTER A. POBANZ 
CORNWALL — M. WILSON FARNAM 
EDFORD — ORVILLE E. BARTZ 
GALVA — ELMER F. FAHNSTROM 

| GENESEO — B. E. SOMMERS 
HANNA — PAUL MALLINSON 
KEWANEE — CARL BINNO 
KEWANEE — MAURICE GARLAND 


KEWANEE — LAWRENCE W. SMITH 
KEWANEE — DWIGHT. D. HODGES 
KEWANEE — WILLIAM KOCH 
KmiWANEE — HENRY L. COUVE 
LORAINE — ROLLIN HOFMEISTER | 
LYNN — PAUL C. BRIGGS | 
MUNSON — WILLIAM A. BISMARK 
O/3CO — FRED DRESCHER | 
OXFORD — REUBEN G. BOHMAN 
PHOENIX — JACOB GOTTSCHE 
WELLER — IENER P. OLSON 
WESTERN — C. A. SWANSON 
WETHERSFIELD — HARRY E. MYERS 
YORKTOWN — ROLLIN SOMMERS 


KEWANEE — LEWIS E. FISCHER 
| 
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Henry Stiner Family 


Fight children were born to them: Jessie, 
John, Louise, Charles, James. Frank and 
Sarah. From this large family there are three 
erandchildren still living here todav: Mrs. 
Cora Macafee Lloyd, Henry Stiner and Gladys 
Stiner Arnold. 


LOUIS ZIMMERMAN 


Married Elizabeth Murrae, came west in 
1874. Parents of Susie Berner, Sarah Shearer, 
Harry, Grace Hunt, Violet Backster, Paul, 
Ruby (who died at the age cf 23), Louis, and 
Elizabeth Nowers. Mr. Zimmerman worked 
long and hard at the grain business. He was 
naid $100. for three months of work during 
the summer. He worked for Geo. Deem and 
R. P. Macauley. 


JOHN NICKERSON 


With his wife and two children settled 
in Alba township in 1869, in Cornwall in 1873, 
and in Atkinson in 1903 when retiring. All but 
two of their ten children grew to adulthood. 
They were Oliver (deceased), Owen (deceas- 
ed), Sarah M. (deceased), Ada Pont (deceas- 
ed), John, James, Bess Lane, and George (de- 
ceased). 


JCHN MACAFEE 


With his wife Sarah and four children 
came from Pennsylvania to Atkinson in 1884. 
Two daughters were born here. One time a 
nhotographer, Mr. Macafee joined his son 
Frank in a Men’s Clothing Store. The child- 
ren were: Charles (deceased, Cora Lloyd (At- 
kinson librarian), William (deceased), Frank 
of Geneseo, Leona Keag (deceasd), and Ruth 
Hedman (deceased). % 


ANTHONY BOUWHUIS 

Anthony with his wife and three daugh- 
ters from a previous marriage, came to Atkin- 
son in 1865. Mr. Bouwhuis opened a general 
store, opened his home for ‘‘masses’’ and gave 
the land on which to build the first Catholic 
church. The daughters married and _ settled 
in Atkinson. Christine married Peter Wilke 
and later Peter Goldberg; Wilhemina married 


Henry Rumler; and Mary married August 
Rumler. 


LEGRAND WHEAT 


Came from New York to Illinois in 1881. 
He worked for the Reck Island Lines. In 1884 
he married Victoria DeMaranville, a daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles DeMaranville, early 
settlers in Atkinson tdwnship. They lived in 
Chicago until 1891 when he became a farm- 
hand or farmed North of Atkinson until re- 
tiring in 1920. They had three sons: Dale, 
Hal, and Glenn. 


CHARLES DE MARANVILLE 


Came to this vicinity in 1852. Married 
Harret Pickard. They had _ five children: 
Agnes Frey, Victcria Wheat (deceased), 


Jesse (deceased), Frank (deceased), and 
Kinney (deceased). Mr. Maranville was jani- 
tor of the public school fcr years. e 


Left, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. DeMaranville 
Right, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Hulslander 


ISAAC HULSLANDER 


A Civil War veteran, born in 1833. His 
second marriage was to Armanda DeMaran- 
ville. Their children were: Fred, Ellen, Edith, 
Isaac Jr., and John. There are many decen- 
dents living here and in near communities. 


HENRY PRITCHARD 


Came to Atkinscen from Ireland in 1865. 
Purchased a farm in Alba township now occu- 
pied by his great grandson Albert Pritchard. 
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lease: 


The Illinois Mississippi Canal went through 
an apple and peach orchard of a thousand 
trees ready to bear fruit. This was owned 
by the Pritchards. The government paid $10 
a tree: 


THOMAS LANE 


Came to this vicinity in 1856. Married 
Tiary Clark. They had 8 children: Oliver, 
Sarah Atwell, James, Minnie DeVoy, Hannah 
VanHousen, Jennie Farnam, Mary Werkheis- 
er, Tcmmy (died at the age of 6) 


seer 
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Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 


MILTON TYLER BOOTH 
Mazried Hulda Nelscn, came to Atkinson 
in 1902. Parents of four daughters: Edyth At- 
well, Adeline (deceased), Maude Clark, and 
Dorothy Bennett. In 1926 Mr. Booth was 
elected to the House of Representatives where 
he served one term. 


Lane 


Mr. and Mrs. Milton T. Booth 


JAMES PARKER 
Came with his wife from England in 
1850. Eleven children: James and Robert re- 
mained in this locality. James married Mary 


Ann Arkland, then had four children, Dessie, 
John, Chester and Mabel (deceased). Robert 
Parker married Elizabeth Foy, had 3 children: 
Arthur (deceased), Ada (deceased), and Fay 
(deceased). Robert remarried Ella Workman. 
They had six children: Nina, Donald, Sarah, 
Ruth, Dorothy and Mildred. 


PAUL D. RANSOM 


Was born in 1860 in New York. About 
1877 he came to Atkinscn, being in business 
here until 1922 when he moved to Pasadena, 
California. For some time, he and Henry Lyon 
were associated in the Lyon and Ransom store. 
About 1910 he opened the first lumberyard 
in Atkinscn. He married Elizabeth McVenn 
in 1888. Six children were born to this union: 
Rebert (deceased), Stanley, Reuben (deceas- 
cd), Eugene, Janet (deceased), and Barclay 
(deceased). 


JAMES RILEY 


Merried Sarah Ann Dunbar in 1848 in 
Ohio. They settled on a farm in the Shabbona 
Grove area in 1854. They had eight children: 
Jennie, MeClcud, Mary Elizabeth, William, 
Hiram, Elery, Alice Nowers, Laura McCul- 
lough, and Nellie. William and Alice spent 
most of their lives around Atkinson. Alice and 
Laura are still living. 


BRYAN LLOYD 


Was the fifth child of William and Sarah 
Homes Lloyd. He married Rachel Searth in 
1855. They came from Canada to Cornwall 
in 1858. They returned to Canada the next 
year but returned te Atkinson in 1870. Their 
children, all of whom are deceased, were the 
fellowing: Sarah Porter, Walter, Alice Ger- 
trude Bell, Gecrge, Harry, Susie Kay, and 
Lvle. A grandson, Lloyd Porter, lives on a 
ferm northeast of Atkinson. 


SAM SPATH 


At the age cf two (1868), his five broth- 
ers and sisters were brought by their parents 
from Washingten Ill., to the northern part of 
Atkinson townshin. After his marriage to 
Anna Arnett in 1887, he did not live in this 
prea until he came to make his home with his 
Aaughter, Mrs. Richie (Helen) Dean. He also 
had a scn Chester. ; 


SERIPHIAN VAN DE WOBESTYNE 


Married Philomena Safien in Belgium. 
They came here about 1876, settling near At- 
kinson. To this union eight children were born, 
two of whom survive: Desire of Geneseo and 
Mrs. Mary DeVriendt of Hayfield Minnesota. 
Mr. VanDeWeoestyne died in 1879. Two years 
later the widow married her husband’s broth- 
er Peter. To this union five children were 
born, two of whom survive: Mrs. Frank De 
Reu and Mrs. Andre VanQuakebeke, both of 
Atkinson. Peter had three children by a pre- 
vious marriage, one, Charles cf Green Rock, 
survives. 
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JOHN SEARS 


Came to Atkinson in 1856 from Connecti- 
cut. Married Mary Jennett. Parents of seven 
children. Only one survives, Jennie Sears Fehl- 
man of Geneseo. Mr. Sears bought 400 acres 
in Cornwall frem the U.S. Government for $3. 
per acre in 1856. 


Bred! 


Mr. and Mrs. John Sears 


HENRY ATWELL 


Came frem England with John Wells to 
Atkinson in 1869. He assisted his three broth- 
ers, George, Fred and Louis, so they were able 
to come later. He married Caroline Dupree in 
1879. They lived about three miles south of 
Atk'nson. He was amecng the first to install 
2 corn elevatcr and put a furnace in his home. 
Seven children were born to this couple: Ed- 
ward, Bernice Charlet, Frank, Clarence (de- 
ceased), Howard, Maude, and Harold (Ben). 


MARY LOUISE MARTENS 

Was the first Catholic baby baptized in 
Atkinson. Born in a log cabin about four miles 
west of Atkinson. Married Alfonse Vander- 
snick. She now resides with her son. Parents 
ef nine children: Elizabeth, John, Ida, Frank, 
Mary, Blanche, Charles, Elva and Lester. Eli- 
zabeth married John DeDecker. They had 
six sons: Clarence, Eli, Marcellin, Bernard, 
Dean and Percy. 


tte ty se 
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5 Generations of Mrs. Alphonse Vandersnick 


MARKUS VAN RIE 


Markus and his wife came to Atkinson 
from Belgium in 1902. They lived here about 
6 months. They then went to St. Louis but re- 
turned here after a period of four years, and 
engaged in farming. They had four children: 
Arthur, Elsie Minnaert, Mrs. Leo Claeys, and 
Mell. Mr. VanRie died in 1911. In 1915 Mrs. 
VanRie married Ed Uippens. They had one 
daughter, Irene Ghys. 


DANIEL O. HUNTER 


Daniel Hunter and Mrs. Hunter came to 
Atkinson in 1867. He had a grccery store 
where our library now is located. Thev had 
six children: Ida Hickey, Florence Henry, 
Will, Louisa Hunter, Leander, and Fay Lean- 
der (Lee) of Geneseo is the only one surviv- 
ing. 


PHIL JOOS 


Phil and his brother Peter came to Atkin- 
son in 1892. Three other brothers and his 
parents came two vears later. In 1902 he mar- 
ried Maude VanHyfte. They farmed sontn- 
west of town until retiring in 1943. Mrs. Joos 
is living in Atkinson. A niece and nephew also 
live near here—Mrs. Ed Uttenhove and Charles 
Jcos. 


ROBERT J. HAMILTON 


Was born in 1884 in Alba township. He 
moved to a farm in the Spring Creek area in 
1890. He resided in that area until he retired 
in 1946 and moved to Geneseo. He married 
Elva Allen in Atkinson in 1915. They had three 
daughters: LaFaun Stcrm, Lenola Neumann, 
and Laureen Schehl. 


JOHN MORRIS GOODMAN 


John and Mrs. Goodman were married 
in Kansas in 1889 and came to Atkinson in 
1900. Mr. Goodman worked for the Rock 
Island Railroad for over fifty years. Mrs. 
Gcodman was a clerk in the Atkinson depot 
for 42 years. They had two daughters: Mar- 
garet Hartman and Katherine Wigren, both 
of whom live in Geneseo. 


JOHN HOOGERWERF SR. 


Came from Holland in 1881 to join his 
brother Jacob who came two years earlier. 
He married Scpt.1a Haars in 1889. He farmed 
from 1893 until his retirement in 1918 when 
they moved to town. They had seven children: 
Elizabeth Causemaker, Albert (deceased), 
Fred, Harry, Roy, Amy (deceased), and 
Helen (deceased). 


LEO DOUBLER 


Came from Belgium to Atkinson in 1857. 
He married Rosalie Baene of Rock Island in 
1865. They farmed fcr many years. They 
were the parents of ten children: Cerena 
Billiet, John, Henry, Charles, Frank, Edward, 
William, Louise Vandersnick, Emma Van 
Hyfte, and Ida Lievens. 
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JEROME BLACK 


Came tc Henry County after service in 
the Civil War. He married Jane Orr in 1874 
and settled in Cornwall. They had four child- 
ren: Sara, John, Paul, and Frank. Paul is the 
only one living. He is in Texas. 


ANDREW FULTON 


Was the son of Robert and Jane Irvine 
Fulton, whe came from Ireland. They were 
married in Atkinson in 1877. He had a broth- 
er, Robert Hugh, who died in infancy. He 
marr.ed Mabel May Yarger in 1907. They 
have spent their entire life in Atkinson. They 
have one daughter, Laura Jane Peterson. 


ZACHARIAH WELCH 


Zachariah with his wife and two children, 
came to Atkinson township in 1851. He built 
and preached in a church near Grand View 
cemetery, in addition to farming. Their child- 
ren were: Frances Clough, Frank, Alice 
Rickel, Hattie (Harriet) Edson, Wilbert, 
Charles, George, Will, and Jesse. 

Charles remained around here many 
years, but Wilbert remained here all his life. 
He married Tillera Seybert. They were parents 
of seven children: Ethel Steen, Vella Riley 
(deceased), Grover (deceased), Donetta 
Bie aas Ross, Ida W. Atwell (deceased) and 

ester. 


MFS. CHRISTINE DE SMITH 


Mrs. Christine DeSmith was born in At- 
kinson in 1874, the daughter of Edward and 
Mathilda Claeys VanDeVcord. She had three 
sisters and one brother: Ida, Mary, Emma, 
and Charles. She married Theodore (Victor) 
DeSmith in 1895. Five children were born to 
this union: Henry, Lucy DeDecker, Edward, 
Joe, and Marie Simon. Mrs. DeSmith is one 
of the cldest, if not the oldest, person to be 
bern in Atkinson and to have always lived in 
this area. 


EDWIN EVERETT SR. 


Came to Atkinson after service in the 
Civil War. He built and operated Everett’s 
Bonanza Drug Store, where the family lived 
on the second flocr for many years. The fam- 
ily included eight children: Mell M. (dentist, 
deceased), Tolman G. (deceased), Edwin Jr. 
(who followed in his father’s footsteps, de- 
ceased) Grace Goodyear, Leila Atwell Elliott, 
Alma McCullough, Edna Agard, and Esther 
M. Clark (deceased). 


JAY A. BOOMER 


Was born in 1865 at the home place west 
of Atkinson. He spent all but the last three 
years of his life on this farm. He married 
Helen Placher in 1894. They had two sons 
and two daughters: Floyd, Dcrothy Johnson, 
Lester, and Olive (deceased). Boomer’s was 
the place—to get not only your fresh fruits 
and vegetables, but also your honey and gold- 
fish. 


BRUNO DE ROO 


Married Stephanie Goethals; among early 
Belgium imigrants to come here by sailing 
vessel. Parents of six children: Edward, Henry, 
Adolph, Alphonse, Sadie and Mary. Mary is 
the cnly survivor of this family. 


Bruno and Stephanie Decco 


CHARLES BUYSSE 


Married Leonie Cauwels in Belgium, came 
to this country with three of their children, 
Peter, Jcseph and Ella. Mary, Agnes, Henry, 
Frank William, Alma, Helen, Leslie and Roy 
were born here. Peter, Mary, and Agnes reside 
in our community at present. William, Joseph, 
Leslie, and Ella are deceased. 


Charles Buysse Family 
JAMES KAY ''SR. 


James and Mrs. Kay settled on a farm 
west of Atkinson in 1873. Mr. Kay (Pappy) 
was interested in coal mining. They had six 
children: James E., Mary Ward, William G., 
Margaret Binnie, Robert, and Bertram. Mrs. 
William G. Kay is the only survivor of this 
generation. Of the many grandchildren, only 
feur are near here. James J., Walton, Helen 
Hammer, and Laurence, children of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Kay, live in Geneseo. 
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LEO SCHATTEMAN 


Came to Atkinson in 1857. It took 72 
days to cross the ocean in a sailing vessel. 
Married Theresa Overmeire. Children were: 
Henry, Charles, Mary, and Louise. Two died 
in infancy. Charles Schatteman has lived in 
Atkinsen for 78 years. He is still active and 
manages his nursery. Mary is 76 and still cares 
for the sick. 


ed Sly 


Mr. and Mrs. Leo Schatteman 


PETER FRANCISCUS PACQUER 


Peter Pacquer, with his wife and a son 
John, came to Atkinson from Holland. John 
is buried in France, having contracted pneu- 
monia while there in service during World 
War 1. Other children are: Elizabeth Mary 
Kelley, Frank, Julia Mary Doumas, Jacob 
Bernard, Edward, and Fredric. 


PETER VEKKRUYSE 


Born in Belgium, came to Atkinson in 
1872. Married Sophia Steyart. They had seven 
children: Mary, James, Charles, Henry, Jacob, 
and Elizabeth. All are deceased except Mrs. 
Elizabeth Billiet who resides in Annawan. The 
widow of Henry resides in Atknson at present. 


Peter Verkruysse Family 


DANIEL SEYBERT 


Daniel Seybert and his wife came here 
from Pennsylvania in 1865. They had seven 
children: George, Abraham, James, Emma, 
Margaret Fitzkee, Sarah Welch, and Tillera 
Welch. Margaret and Tillera lived here all 
their life. 

Margaret married John Fitzkee, a cabinet 
maker. They had six children: George, Elmer, 
Howard, John, Archie, and Sarah Chapler. 


BEN EECKHOUT 


Came from Belgium with his parents in 
1889. In 1896 he married his brother Domien’s 
widow who had four children: Emma Vander- 
snick (deceased), Julius, Clara Welvaert, and 
Peter Jr. To this new union were born five. 
daughters: Mary DeSchepper, Elizabeth 
Weaver. Martha DeDecker, Florence Pacquer, 
and Sadie DePauw. 


ROLLIN P. MACAULEY 


Rollin P. Macauley of Chicago married 
Sarah Bullard in Sterling in 1891. They moved 
to Atkinson where he had a grain business 
and elevator just south of the railroad on Ex- 
change street. They had three sons and a 
daughter: Chester, Julian, Kenneth, and 
Frances Coe (deceased). 


BRUNO DE CLERCQ SR. 


Bruno and Mrs. DeClercq were among 
the earliest Belgian families to settle in this 
community. They lived on a farm about one 
mile east of Atkinson. They had five children: 
Leopold, Richard, Bruno Jr., Sadie, and Caro- 
lyn. Carolyn married Henry Ccrman who did 
much of the early drainage work and tiling 
in this area. They had six daughters and five 
sons, the youngest being Mrs. Peter Cause- 
maker. The Peter Causemaker’s were married 
in 1906 in Atkinson. They recently retired 
from farming and live in Atkinson. They have 
four children: Hubert, Walter, Carl, and 
Frances Brutche. 


THEOPHIL MARIMAN 


Came to Atkinson and worked as a farm 
hand. Farmed after his marriage to Josephine 
Minnaert in 1894. Their children were Mary 
VanHyfte, Edward (deceased),s Florence 
paey, Gertrude Christian, Sophia Floming. 
There are fcurteen grandchildren and thirty 
great gr-ndchildren. 


MATTHEW ORR 


Was among the earliest pioneers in Corn- 
wall tcwnship. Born in Ireland, he came here 
in 1847. He walked from Peoria to Cornwall 
to choose his land, then through Prophetstown 
to Dixen te enter his claim. He and his wife 
Susannah, had four daughters and one son. 
One daughter, Jane, married Jerome Black. 
Their only descendents in this area are two 
erandsons, Norman Black of Geneseo, and 
Maurice Black of Kewanee. 
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PETER DE PAUW 


Has lived in this vicinity for seventy-five 
vears. One of Atkinson’s oldest business men. 
Barbered for 50 years at same site. Married 
Lena Haars. They:have four children: Arthur, 
Celeste Nowers, Francis and Calvin. 


Peter DePauw Barber Shop 


WILLIAM A. MUSSEY 


Came to Atkinson from Vermont in the 
early sixties. He and a brother were in the 
rain and coal business as ‘‘“Mussey Brothers’. 
He married Louisa Nowers in 1868 and resid- 
ed here. They had two children, Clara Hinck- 
ley and Henry R., both of whem are deceased. 


ELI LUCAS 


His wife and five children left Ohio in a 
covered wagon in 1855 coming to Atkinson. 
Another son was born here. Mr. Lucas became 
2a close friend of Chief Shabbona and learned 
tc make medicines and salves from herbs, 
roots, and bark. He treated many people with 
these treatments. The children were: Rebecca, 
John, James, Clarinda Bloom, George, and 
David. 
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Eli and Mary Ann Lucas 


HUGH YARGER 


Came to Illinois in 1853. Rented land 
from Captain Jack, later purchasing land. 
Married Mary Jane Schreck. They had ten 
children: Dora Dupree, Noah, Truilly Vande 
Woestyne, Mary Steel, Lottie Stiner, Allie 
Tomlinson, Anna Cuniff, and Mabel Fulton. 
Two died in infancy. Mabel Fulton and Anna 
Cuniff are the cnly surwiving children. 


Hugh Yarger Family 


MRS. LEONA HUYS 


Came from Belgium with her father 
Ferdinand Welvert, to Atkinson when she was 
seven. She married Fred Huys in Chicago in 
1889. They lived there about twenty years, 
coming to Atkinson in 1909. They had two 
children: Edward, and Mary Becker. 


PETER VAN HYFTE 


Peter, his wife, and four children came 
to a farm home near Atkinson in 1892. Two 
other boys, Mell and John, had come earlier. 
The others were: Mary Bohart, August, Joe, 
and Celesta Buysse. Mrs. Buysse is the only 
cne surviving, and lives in Atkinson. 


MR. AND MRS. LEQPOLD VAN HYFTE 


Moved to Cornwall township in 1877 and 
Jater to Atkinson. Their children included Ed, 
Mell (deceased), Tillie Hulslander (deceased), 
John, Henry, Mell, Maude Joos. Ed and Maude 
Jcos still live in Atkinson. 


WILLIAM PORTER 


William Porter came to Atkinson in 1840. 
Married Eleancr Hamilton. They farmed in 
Cornwall. The Indians spent many a sugar 
moon in the Porter grove making maple sugar. 
This grove later yielded Indian relies. Chief 
Shabbona and William Porter were good 
friends. William and Eleanor Porter had 
eleven children. Three died in infancy, two 
hecame doctors, and all but one moved west. 
Daniel remained here and married Sarah 
Lloyd. They had eight children: Alta Walters 
(deceased), Llovd, Vivian (deceased), William 
(deceased), Ruth, James, Marjorie Block, and 
Philip. 
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JOHN STEEL 


Came to Atkinson in 1855 with his twin 
brother and an aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Kropf. Children of the John Steel’s were: 
Anna, Fred, Lena, Hannah, Jacob, and Mary. 
Hannah is the only survivor. Jacob was the 
only cne to live around here. His children 
were: James (deceased), George, and Mrs. 
Ollie Spratt. ‘ 


omy 


Jacob and Mary Steel 
AMBROSE BERNARD VAN LANDSCHOOT 

Was born in Belgium. He married Mary 
Jane Holliet in Indiana in 1869. They owned 
and operated a general store on the corner 
where Louis Verbeckmoes later built his store. 


After his death, Mrs. VanLandschoot carried 
on the business for many years. 


CLEM DE SUTTER 
Clem, Mrs. DeSutter and a son, Emil, 
came to Atkinson in 1889. Other children in- 
cluded Raymond, Alphonse, Mrs. Ed DeCrane, 
Mrs. Mary De Wilde, Mrs. Ed Teerlinck, and 
Mrs. Raymond Windy. August and Elizabeth 


are deceased, and also two children that died 
in infancy. 


Clem DeSutter Family 


F. R. BROOKS 
F. R. Brooks known as Roy, and Mrs. 
Brooks came from Whiteside County in 1901. 
He was a furniture dealer and funeral direc- 
tor. They had two sons, Willard and Rollin. 
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ROBERT SLEIGHT 


Robert and Mary Creasy Sleight came 
from England to Cornwall in 1883. Five child- 
ren were born to this union: one boy dying in 
infancy, Letitia Lee, Eliza Parson, Robert, and 
Abraham. Mrs. Sleight died in 1894. He mar- 
ried again in 1895. Taking the two boys, they 
mcved to Missouri. Three children were born 
to this union: Martha, Albert, and Willam. 
After Mr. Sleight’s death in 1903, Robert and 
Abraham were brought back to Atkinson: 
Robert to the home of Fred Atwell Sr., and 
Abraham to the home of Nels Swanson. 


VICTOR DE ZUTTER 


Came from Belgium in 1891 and to At- 
kinscn in 1897. He married Mary DeClereq in 
1903 in Atkinson, she having come from Hol- 
land in 1902. They farmed north of town until 
retiring. Three children died in infancy. Other 
children were: Helen Sheets, Sophie Ver- 
kruysse, Mary Appleman (deceased), and 
Elmer who is stationed with the Navy at St. 
Cloud Minnesota. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Victor DeZutter 


JOHN S. FARNAM 


John S. Farnam and his wife came to 
Cornwall tcewnship in 1856. Except for the 
time he served during the Civil War, he lived 
on this farm. He built a one-row cornpicker 
long before they became a practical machine. 
Six of their ten children grew to adulthood: 
John, George, Martin, Laura Nickerscn, Mabel 
Sleaford, and Ella. All are now deceased. 


MRS. ELIZABETH OGDEN TAYLOR 


Married John Taylor in 1850 and moved 
to a farm in Cornwall township. She died in 
1928, having lived continucusly on the same 
farm. She recalled the howls of packs of 
wolves, large droves of deer, Chief Shabbona, 
Indians moving from camp to camp, grain 
hauled to mills north cf Geneseo or to the 
Cleveland Ferry, traveling herdsmen buying 
cattle and driving them to market, hogs but- 
chered and hauled to Peoria by wagon, grain 
hauled to Chicago, cradling of wheat, and 
using oxen. 
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EDWARD WERKHEISER 


‘Came to Atkinson around 1880. Married 
Mary Lane. They were the parents of eight 
children: Verla, Bates, Earl, Lloyd, Carl, Rhea 
Furhman, Edward (deceased), Luvina Golden, 
and Marvin. , 


Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Werkheiser 


LOUIS VERBECKMOES 


Came to America in 1870. Married Au- 
gusta VandeWyngaert. They had five child- 
ren: Arthur, Kitty (deceased), Joseph (de- 
eeased), Maude, and Frederick. Frederick is 
the cnly man of St. Anthony’s Parish to be- 
come a priest up to the present time. 


Louis Verbeckmoes 


CHARLES VANDERSNICK 


Was born in Atkinson August 1, 1874 
He married Emily DeDeu, and lived around 
Atkinson all his life. The couple had eleven 
children: Edward, Simon, Eli, Elizabeth Van 
Vooren, Margaret Hoogerwerf, Mary Welvert, 
Loretta Causemaker, and Lucille Katschnig. 
Two daughters, Elsie Simon and Grace, are 
(deceased) One daughter died in infancy. Mr. 
Vandersnick farmed and bcught and sold cat- 
tle before he retired and moved to Atkinson, 
where he now lives. He is possibly the oldest 
man who has always lived in the vicinity. 
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FRED R. BESSANT 


Fred R. Bessant came to Atkinson in 
1890. Two years later he established an im- 
plement business. They had seven children: 
Angeline Nelms (deceased), Alice Cobb, Jose- 
phine Piester, John, William, Lawrence and 
Rollin. 


BRUNO FRANCIS RUMLER 


Bruno and his wife came to Atkinson in 
1858. Children included: Henry, August, 
Bryan, Rosalie Holst, Collette Smith, Mary 
Broghammer, John, Amelia Catour, and Wil- 
hemina Imen. 

John married Julia Collins. They had 
three sons, Frank, Lawrence (deceased), and 
Russel. 

Henry was four years old when his folks 
came tc Atkinson. He married Wilhemina 
Bouwhuis. Besides farming he had an interest 
in the Rumler and Nowers Hardware and 
Implement Co. Fourteen of seventeen children 
grew to maturity: Frank (deceased), William 
(deceased), Anna DeReu (deceased), Ed- 
ward, Elizabeth (Sister Mary Hyacinth O.S.B. 
deceased), Albert (deceased), Charles (de- 
ceased), John, Henry Jr. (deceased), Alfred, 
Jennie Wheat, Amandus (deceased), Irene 
(deceased), Frances Vandersnick (deceased). 


Henry Rumler Family 
WILBUR BIGGS 
Came by covered wagon in 1860. Married 
Catherine Schwab. Following are the children: 
Edith Holzinger (deceased), Paul, Irene Ca- 
tour, and William. Irene now makes her home 


in Atkinson with Blanch and John “Piper’’ 
Rumler. 


MR. AND MRS. JACOB LUIEVENS 
Arrived in Atkinson in 1872. Among their 
children were: Jacob, Henry, John, Peter, 
Charles, and Frank, all of whom are deceased. 
Living are Mary VanHerzeele, Edward, Louise 
VanRyan and Emma Meersman. 


HENRY F. DUPREE 


Came to this country in 1850. Married 
Carolina Bolke. They had four children: Mary 
Fresh, Carrie Atwell, Sophie Lewis, and 
George who married Dora Yarger. 
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AUGUST VAN OPDORP 


August VanOpdorp and family came from 
Holland in 1904. Their children were: Mat- 
thew (deceased), Louise VanDeVoorde (de- 
ceased), Leona DeClercq (deceased), Jake, 
Elizabeth Galle (deceased), John, and Louis. 
Mr. VanOpdorp assisted in the building. of 


August VanOpdorp Family 
ANDREW JACKSON SAMMONS 


Was born in Kentucky. He and his wife 
left Indiana for Illinois in 1865, They farmed 
in Burns township a few years but soon moved 
to Atkinson where he lived for nearly fifty 
years. Nine children were born to this union: 
T. Sammens, William H., Delia, Oliver, Eliza- 
beth, Hamilton, John R., Luella, and May. 
All are deceased. Mrs. Sammons died in 1882. 
In 1887 Mr. Sammons married Magigie Brooks 
cf Iowa. Four children were’ born to this 
union. Harry Sammons, whe has always made 
his home here, is the only survivor. 


JOHN C. WHITTED 

John C. Whitted married Clara Lunn in 
Iowa. Before 1880 they came to this vicinity. 
He tried different occupations but was a car- 
penter for many years. Children born to them 
were: Grace Cosner, Lulu Krause (deceased), 
Hattie Beck, Ella Butzer, Ada Hull, Richard, 
John (deceased), Delbert, and Eva Burgess. 


ALBERT E-: CLIFTON 


Abbie came to this area from Peoria. He 
drove an ambulance during the Civil War. 
Married Annie Louise Pickard in 1871. 


FERDINAND WELVERT 


Ferdinand and six children came to At- 
kinscn in 1884. Leona Huys, the youngest of 
the children, still lives in Atkinson. Other 
children were: Mary Verkruysse, Sophie Vers- 
grove, Edward, Jacob, Emily Van Builaert, all 
of whom are deceased. . 


Frank Bullaert, Alphonse Welvert, Ed Huys 


FOUR VAN DE ROSTYWNE BROTHERS 


The four VanDe Rostyne brothers came 
to this area from Belgium as they became 
twenty-one. 

BERNARD VAN DE ROSTYNE. Came in 
1863. After buying a farm he sent to Belgium 
for Christine DeLange, a niece, to be his 
heusekeeper. She later married August De 
Vlieger anc continued to live with ker uncle, 
as he never married. He died in 1937. 
PETER VAN DE ROSTYNE. Came in 1872. 
Married Christine DeBaets in 1878. Their 
twelve children included: Louise Lievens (de- 
eeased), John (deceased), Alphonse, Emma 
Lievens, Charles, Elizabeth Pacquer, John, 
Edward (deceased), Mary Rumler, August, 
Joseph, and Therese. There are 38 grand- 
children, 63 great grandchildren, and 11 great 
vreat grandchildren. 

EDWARD VAN DE ROSTYNE. Came in 1874. 
Married Leona Claeys in 1896. Children were: 
Anna Goebert (deceased), Mary Causemaker, 
Emma Doubler (deceased), Elizabeth De 
Smith, Mell, Florence Roman, and John. 
CHARLES VAN DE ROSTYNE. Came here in 
1876. Married Julia Bonte in 1884. Of thir- 
teen chilcren Alice Geneart, Mell, August, 
Ben, Charles, Alphonse, an infant daughter, 
and Edward are deceased, Others are: Frank, 
Mary VanVooren, Julius, Cordelia, and Peter. 
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DANIEL MOLONEY 


Daniel Moloney and wife settled on a 
farm in Cornwall in 1864. They lived there 
until retiring in 1889. They lived in Atkinson 
for a time and then moved to Geneseo. Their 
children were: William, John, Oscar, Eliza- 
beth, Michael, Frank, Pat, Joe, James, Ella, 
and Edward. 
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Mr. and Mrs. John (Jack) Moloney 


John (Jack) Moloney married Hattie Mc 
Cullcugh in 1888. He was running the oil 
station when John Carson was killed in a 
holdup. The Moloney’s had four daughters: 
Blanch Rumler, Gladys Rumler (deceased), 
Verna Lester, and Alma Bowen. 

Osear (Dock) Moloney married Nellie 
Fulton in 1901. He was lock tender at Icck 238, 
northeast of Atkinson, before moving to Wis- 
consin. They had two daughters that moved 
with them, and a son that died in infancy. 


WILLIAM RILEY 


Known as “Uncle Bill’, married Eliza- 
beth Schwab. They had three children: Cath- 
erine (Kate-deceased), Samuel (died in in- 
fancy), and Frank (deceased). “Uncle Bill” 
was a lover of the out of doors and established 
“Riley’s Camp” at Rock River, where the 
young people of Atkinson spent many hours 
cf enjoyment. 
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Riley family headed for Shady Beach 


HORACE BLI$S COLE 


Came from New York to Illinois in 1839. 
He was a large landowner, part of his land 
being a few miles north of Atkinson. He 
married Hannah Belinda Brewer in 1860. 
They had three children: Hugh, Fred, and 
Tibbie Brocks. Tibbie spent most of her life 
around Atkinson. 


Cole Family, Coat of Arms from England 


THOMAS NOWERS, SR. 

Thomas Nowers Sr. came to America in 
1828, married Decima Foster in 1830, came 
to Atkinson in 1856. He farmed until 1860 
when he cpened a store and dealt in grains. 
He was instrumental in the organization of 
our town and served as the first president. In 
1881 two sons, Themas Jr. and John F., start- 
ed a small scale bank. By 1885 they gave all 
their time to the bank. Nine children were 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Nowers Sr. They 
were: Thomas Jr., John F., William, Eliza- 
beth Lyons, Mary Walters, Edward, Louisa 
Mussey, James, and Henry C. All are deceas- 
ed. Kate Nowers, daughter of Thomas Jr., and 
Thomas F., son of James, are the only grand- 
children of Thomas Sr. living in Atkinson 


today. Thomas F. is cashier at the bank start- 
ed by his uncles in 1881. 


James Nowers Family 
Two other grandsens, sons of William 
and Helen Scott Nowers, spent most of their 
lives in Atkinson. Edward was born here in 
1863, married Laura B. Smith in 1886. Nine 
of their thirteen chldren are living: Helen 
Haugh Haddick, Jennie Little, Roy, Mary 
Irvine, Louisa Brooks, Lyman, Harry, Henry, 
and William Thomas. Deceased are Orrin, 


Darlene Little, Wilson, and Julia Hamer. 

John S. married Alice Riley in 1890. 
Seven children were born to this union: Phillip, 
Harold (Roxie, deceased), Scott, Eugene, 
Sarah, Alma (deceased), and Alice. Mr. John 
S. Nowers was also a banker. 


EDWARD VAN DE VOORD (FORD) 


With his father, five brothers, three sis- 
ters, and two cousins came from Belgium in 
1856. Edward worked in Cornwall while most 
of the others went to St. Louis. He married 
‘illie Claeys in 1868, spent three years in St. 
Louis then returned to Cornwall for the re- 
mainder of his life. Eight children were born 
to this union, two of whom survive—Mrs. Sam 
Splear and Mrs. Christine DeSmith. Mrs. Van- 
DeVoord died in 1880. In 1881 he married 
Leona Claeys. They had eight children five 
of whom are living): Alphonse, Frank (Brick), 
Edward, Lucille and Tillie Cecil. Mr. Van- 
DeVoord ran a brickyard. Each brick was 
made singly and sold for $4.00 a thousand. 


PETER WYFFELS 


Peter Wyffels, with his wife and six 
children, came to Atknson from Belgium in 
1881. Two more children were born here. 
Three daughters ncw live in Atkinson. They 
are: Mrs. Mary Sears, Mrs. Sophia Reygaert, 
and Mrs. Sadie Goebert. Other children were 
Peter Jr. (deceased), Joseph (deceased), 
Stephanie Lievens (deceased), Clara Steffen, 
and Alphonse (deceased). 


Peter Wyffels Family 


LEROY CARROLL 


Do ycu remember when dances were held 
aboveEverett’s Drug Store in the old hall? 
Mr. Carroll was the dancing master and his 
wife Anna helped too. All of the young mar- 
ried couples and some single ones too, went, 
but an invitation was necessary. Some of the 
towns people really learned to trip the light 
fantastic under the Carrolls’ tutelage. 
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JOHN W. SMITH 


Married Sarah Rumwell. They had two 
children: Louisa Smith Gifford born in Ohio, 
and Emma Smith Perkins, the first girl 
born in Atkinson. In 1855 John Smith and 
wife and 2-year-old daughter, came by cover- 
ed wagon to Atkinson. Ten other families were 
in the caravan of ten schocners and one surrey. 


Sarah Smith 


Dr. English and wife, Isaac Watlers and wife, 
rode in the surrey. John English was the son 
of Dr. E‘nglish. Some of the families went on 
to Iowa. It is thought the Nowers family were 
with this caravan but it is not certain. John 
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Emma Smith Perkins, first white child 


Smith was a blacksmith. His four grandchild- 
ren were: Bessie’ Kiner, Edith Gifferd Tufts, 
Ross Kiner, and Nellie Zimmerman who is the 
only one livng. There are four great grand- 
vhildren: Arvid and Gifford “immerman, 
Genevieve Reed, and Vesta Roxer. 
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Emma Smith Perkins and house 
where she was born 


* * FF € 


There were many more pioneer families 
about whom we were not able to obtain infor- 
mation. The following are a few notations: 


William Bentley, who came to Atkinson 
township in 1858. He marriéd Jane Blackley, 
and they had eight children. 


George Bollen, who married Ella Lomis 
and had four children. 


John Brown came in 1858, had two child- 
ren, Nellie and Jennie. 


Asa Crook, came to Henry County in 
1834. His wife was Lucy A. Cole. They had 
six children. 
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John Dean, a grain dealer, came here in 
1859. 


John Fitzkee, a carpenter. 


ells Ferrin, a grain dealer, came here 
in 1866. 


John Fronk, a harness worker, came here 
in 1855. 


M. H. Head came,;in 1859, married Sophia 
Bates. They had three children. 


Otis Mankins came in 1854. 


John Mowbray, a brickmaker, came in 
1869. 


John Ranft, a shoemaker, came to Atkin- 
son in 1861. 


Hiram Southwecrth, hotel proprietor, came 
to this county in 1887. 


‘John Trekell came in 1836. His wife was 
Theresa Walters. They had three children. 


Daniel W. Wonderly, a carpenter, came 
to Atkinson in 1857. He married Clarinda 
Walters. They had four children. 


W. M. Smith, a physician and surgeon, 
came to Atkinscn in 1856. He inarried Viola 
Ferrin. They had two children. 


kK Ss RR 
In the early days no bells were used to 


eall the children te school, but a horn was 
blown by the teacher. 


E. P. Lain 


ATKINSON, ILLINOIS 
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COMPLIMENTS 


HOUSE MOVING, BUILDING RAISING 
AND FOUNDATION WORK 


ATKINSON CENTENNIAL PAGAENT 
A FANTASY OF TIME 
INTERLUDE I 
“TI came, I know not whence, I go, I know not 
whither. Eyes of things created never upon 
my coming looked, Nor shall they see my 
passing. “First and last of things—From the 
dawning of creation, when out of chaos, or- 
der and beauty were planned. The birth and 
beauty of water, sky, flowers, land and man— 
Red Man.” 
EPISODE I— 
INDIANS OF SHABBONA GROVE 
Scene 1. Chief Shabbona and his tribe 
Scene 2. The big snow 
Scene 3. The Indian Love Call 


INTERLUDE II 
“And so they came unto this land, Adventur- 
ers bold on every hand. The early founders 
of our race—The men who took the red man’s 
place.”’ 
EPISODE II— EARLY SETTLERS 

Scene 1. Westward Ho 
Scene 2. Legal transaction of Captain Jack 

and Charles Atkinson 
Scene 3. Journey to Jack’s Siding 
Scene 4. Horse and buggy doctor 
Scene 5. Village Blacksmith 
Scene 6. Buggy courtin 


INTERLUDE III 


“Many years pass as a day, these sturdy 
pioneers came to stay. So witness here ye 
days of old, see their homes and lives unfold, 
As men build their homes and town, coming 
in from miles around. Years of growth and 
power to stand—a sturdy village in a fertile 
land.” 
EPISODE III 

INCIDENTS IN LIFE OF ATKINSON 
Scene 1. The first baby’s lullaby 
Scene 2. The coming of the first train 
Scene 3. The big fire 
Scene 4. Sports 
Scene 5. Mining 


INTERLUDE IV 


“The powers of the forest, land and river had 
to be conquered, bent to their will forever. 
So here your forefathers lay the cornerstones 
to learn and pray. So, happily, shall before 
“hine eyes the dusty veil of time arise, and 
witness ye their faith and learning, Their 
faith in God so zealously burning.” 
EPISODE IV 

OUR SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 
Scene 1. Early schoolroom scene 
Scene 2. Congregational church wedding 


Scene 3. Catholic church May crowning 


INTERLUDE V 
“So away with care—let every heart with 
quickened fervor glow, while we dust the veil 
trom by gone years and bid the records show, 
time honored deeds of those lived long ago. 
Fads and fancies of yesterdays, with time, 
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Customs and styles 
have seen many a change in courtship and 


evolve in many ways. 


dancing, but—gaiety and laughter still su- 
premely reigned.” 
EPISODE V 
ATKINSON’S EARLY SOCIAL LIFE 
Scene 1. Barn Dance 
Scene 2. Coming of the Belgians 
Scene 3. Princess Theater 


Scene 4. The old lamplighter 


INTERLUDE VI 
“Wide over hill and valley spread many times 
the threat to peace, cruel and dread. Sturdy 
sors, brave and strong, fought to frotect 
loved ones for which they longed. Brave of 
heart the records read, of high courage and 
faithful deed. So pause we here and tribute 
pay to our heroes of yesterday.” 
EPISODE VI—OUR WARS 


Scene 1. Veterans of each war and patriotic 
organizations 

Scene 2. Tribute to our heroic war dead— 
Taps and the Lord’s Prayer 


INTEDLUDE VII 


“Now that the Book of Records is closed, and 
in it the deeds of old repose, let us then turn 
to your enlightened age and see the wonders 
of today displayed. I’ve seen the birth of 
men, seen how through strife, they’ve enjoyed 
a fuller, richer life—through the word of God 
humbly understood, progressing in peace and 
brotherhood.” 
EPISODE VII—PROGRESS 
Scene 1. Past and present in labor saving 
equipment in the home 
Scene 2. Past and present in our dances 
Scene 8. Past and present in transportation 
and machinery. 
FINALE 


CONGRATULATIONS 


| 
Dr. Ralph Graham, Annawan, Illinois 
W. K. Davidson, Kewanee, Illinois 
Rumler and DeSutter Drug Store, Atkinson 
Bob’s Cities Service, Annawan, Illinois 
M. R. DeDecker, Annawan, Illinois 


CONGRATULATIONS | 


Baele's Feed & Farm Supply 


ATKINSON, ILINOIS 
Archer Daniels Poultry 
& Livestock Feed 


PHONE 91 


Greetings to our 


Atkinson Neighbors 


By Mrs, Herbert DeRoo 


Cordova Quarry 


This block structure stands on Exchange 
street near the tracks. 
There are always those whose conduct 
righteousness lacks 
A See EASES A ea SCHL LNA ethos Its’ been there for many a long year 
CORDOVA— ERIE— Unobtrusive it stands with ’nary a fear 
The Old Jail House 
* * * Kk * 
BUY YOUR HEALTH THROUGH YOUR SOIL If the walls could but speak they’d tell many 
FOR BETTER LIVING — USE LIMESTONE a tale 
About this one or that one whose been 
in jail. 
Remember the time, it was on Halloween, 
You’d been in there for sure if you could 
have been seen. 
The Old Jail House 


* * # *K * 


Misdemeanor, theft, grand larceny and all, 
For those who cause trouble and the cop 
we must call. 
Altho’ it hasn’t the comforts of home, 
Its’ slumbered many vagrants that roam. 
The Old Jail House 


* * * *K * 


Congratulations 


& Best Wishes 


You couldn’t enjoy the Centennial behind 
bars; 
All you could hear is the chug of the cars. 
To break laws is a grave sin; 
I’d rather be out than in 
The Old Jail House 


* * Kk K 


M @ 
Collinson Stone Co. sae THE OLD JAIL HOUSE 
| 
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We Are Proud of Atkinson 


% We have endeavored to the best of our 

Wf. : ability and knowledge to bring you a history 
William F. Kirman cf our town and it’s people. Our great con- 
cern is important omissions. We were able 

to print only the information we were given. 

We regret any omissions. Our sincere hope 


Q | ty, Illinois is that you have found something of interest 
State’s Attorney of Henry County 1 Etienne ast 


“O give thanks unto the Lord for he is 
good, for His mercy endureth forever.’’ Psalm 
HWEXBSI1 


| | THE BOOK COMMITTEE 
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